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sponsibility ? That reminds me of that sly 


THE YELLOW FLAG. doctor—how do they call him ?—Broad- 





Br EDMUND YATES, bent! It was right of me to send for him; 

AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “ NOBODY'S FORTUNE,” &¢. &c. it might have seemed suspicious had I not 
a done so; and as I knew so well that he 

Begs 5. had been perforce admitted into the mys- 


CHAPTER X. THE SMALL HOURS IN HENDON. | tery of Claxton-Calverley, and as I had 
One o'clock tolled out from the tower of | learned from the servants here that he was 
Hendon Church as Pauline, who, wearied | always most friendly and kind to this poor 
out by the events of the day, had fallen | doll, I knew that I could explain to him 
sound asleep in her chair, opened her eyes, what I had done, and leave it to him to 
sat upright, and, after an involuntary | put the people here at their ease: He was 
shudder, quietly rose to her feet and ap-| out, though, this sly rogue—out, and not 
proached the bed. expected back until the evening, so they 
Alice still slept peacefully ; her breathing | said, though five minutes afterwards I saw 
was quiet and regular, and her unruffled|a man, who must have been he—black- 
brow and motionless lips proved that she | clothed, grave, the very semblance of an 
was not disturbed by haunting dreams. | apothecary—come out of the side-door of 
Pauline bent over the slumbering figure, | his garden, and hurry down the path 
took up the arm that lay outside the cover- | where I stood when I first saw the child. 
let, and softly felt its pulse, bent her ear| Ah, ha! he has no longer any desire to 
towards the sleeper’s mouth to listen to | visit Rose Cottage, this medico so respect- 
_ her respiration, and then, stealing back to | able; he fears lest his name should be com- 
her place as noiselessly as she had ap- promised. I could not help laughing as I 
proached, threw herself into her chair, and | saw him creep down the path. 
indulged ‘in the luxury of a long but silent! “Let mesee. I am rested now, and my 
yawn. head is quite clear. Last night there was 
“There,” she said to herself, rubbing her | danger of interruption from the servants, 
| eyes, and resuming her usual comfortable | and they have been in and out all day, but 
attitude, “I was right in not denying my- | now they are thoroughly wearied out, and 
self the pleasure of that slumber which I| I have the house to myself. Now is the 
found coming over me, for Iam thoroughly | time for me to look about me, and gain 
refreshed, and equal to very much more} what information I can concerning this 
than I was before. What a day it has| young woman’s previous life. I think I 
been, my faith! And how wonderfully | saw a box or desk of some kind by the side 
everything has gone exactly as I could | of the dressing-table. Oh, yes, here it is. 
have wished it! This woman sleeping | What a funny old box!” Pauline walked 
Straight on, steadily and tranquil, and/| to the dressing-table, stooped, and from 
without a break; the servants accepting | underneath the muslin cover drew forth an 
me in the position which I took up so} old-fashioned writing-desk, made of ma- 
promptly, without a murmur, and only too | hogany, and bound with brass, with a small 
glad to find the respousibility transferred | brass plate on the middle of its lid, on which 
| from themselves to some one else. Re-| were engraved the letters “A.D.” This 
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inscription caught Pauline’s eyes as she 
took up the desk and placed it on the table 
by the bedside, within the rays of the 
shaded lamp. 

“A. D.,” she muttered to herself. 
“What does that mean? It ought un- 
doubtedly to have been A.C. Ah, stay; 
the box is old-fashioned, and has seen 
much service. It is probably the desk of 
her childhood, that she had before what 
she thought to be her marriage, when the 
letters of her name were A. D. A. D.” re- 
peated Pauline, reflecting. “Ah, bah! It is 
@ coincidence, nothing more.” From her 
pocket she took two bunches of keys, one 
large, evidently belonging to the house- 
keeping, the other small and neat. From 
the smaller bunch she made two or three 
selections, and at last hit upon the key that 
opened the desk. 

The contents of the desk were two 
packets of letters, one large, one small, 
each tied round with faded riband, two or 
three loose sheets of blotting-paper, an old 
diary, and an account-book. Pauline took 
the larger packet in her hand, and untied 
the string. The letters slipped asunder : 
they were all written in the same hand, 
all addressed to “Miss Durham, care 
of J. Preston, Esquire, Heslington-road, 
York.” 

“Miss Durham!” <A mist seemed to 
. come over Pauline’s sight, and she rubbed 
her eyes quickly to clear it away. Miss 
Durham! And A. D onthe lid of the 
desk ? Good Heaven! had all the anguish 
of mind which she had endured, all the 
jealousy and rage, all the plotting and 
planning which she had carried on for the 
last few months, had all these sprung from 
an unfounded suspicion, from an absurd 
' ereation of her own distorted fancy ? Miss 
Durham! There it was plain enough, in a 
hand that Pauline recognised as Mr. Cal- 
verley’s. The letters were those addressed 
by him to Alice before their marriage, were 
signed “ John Claxton,” and were so bright 
and buoyant, so full of affectionate enthu- 
siasm, that Pauline could scarcely imagine 
they were the productions of the staid, | 
grave man whom she had known. Miss | 
Durham! What could it mean? Stay! 
There was the other packet. In an instant 
that was undone, and Pauline had seized | 
from it one of the letters. And then there | 
was no more to learn, for ata glance she | 
saw that they were in her husband’s hand- | 





j 





The paper dropped from Pauline’s hand 
to the floor, and she sank into her chair 
with something like a sense of shame upon 
her. It was then as she had just thought. 
She had been frightened, as it were, by her 
own shadow, had herself created the bug- 
bear before which she had fled, or against 
which she had fought; she had been be- 
fooled by her own suspicions, and her 
foolish fancy had allowed her to be jealous 
of Tom’s sister. 

Tom’s sister! The pale-faced girl lying 
there, sleeping on so peacefully and uncon- 
sciously, was Tom’s sister. How could she 
be supposed to have guessed that? She 
had seen the girl in Tom’s embrace, had 
seen her bathed in tears and inconsolable 
at Tom’s departure; how could she know 
that this was his sister, of whose exist- 
ence she had never been informed ? 

Why had Tom never taken her into his 
confidence on that point? Why had he 
never told her that he had a sister of whom 
he was so fond? Why? And a fierce 
pang of anger shot through her, and her 
face grew dark and hard as the reply rose 
in her mind. She knew the reason well 
enough—it was because her husband was 
ashamed of her; ashamed of the unscru- 
pulousness, of the underhand ways, which 
he was ready enough to use, and to call 
into play when they could be of service 
to him; because he thought her not good 
enough to associate with his gentle, wo- 
manly, silly little sister, or to appreciate 
the stupid comfort of the narrow pro- 
prieties of her home. Her home! What 
if Tom conld see that home now, and could 
know the truth about his sister, as she lay 
there, with no name, no home, no position, 
a person for her, his distrusted wife, to 
patronise and befriend if she chose ! 

So this was the trust he had placed in 
her, his wife, his ally, his colleague, of 
whose fertile brain and ready hand he had 
so often boasted. This one honest honour- 
able association (as he had imagined it) he 
had kept hidden from her. And as this 
thonght germinated and broadened in 
Pauline’s mind her feelings passed into 
new channel. She who had _ been her 
husband’s adviser so long, and who had 
served him so well; she who had fondly 
imagined herself the trusted confidante and 
sharer of his inmost thoughts, now found 
that she had been slighted and considered 
not worthy to associate with this innocent 


writing, that they were addressed to his | piece of prettiness. The strange nature of 


“ Dearest Alice,” by her “ Loving brother, 
Tom.” 


the woman was roused to deadly retro- 
spective anger, and the kindly contemp- 
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tuous liking which she had begun to feel 
for Alice faded away. 

This pale-faced sleeping girl was her suc- 
cessful rival, though not in the manner she 
had at first supposed. She had felt an in- 
stinctive hatred of her when she saw her 
ou the platform at Southampton, and her 
instinct never betrayed her. Tom Durham's 
sister! Pauline remembered that when her 
husband spoke of his early days, and the 
inmates of his home, it was always with a 
softened voice and manner, and with a cer- 
tain implied respect, as though he were 
scarcely fitted, through his present sur- 
roundings and mode of life, even to mention 
so sacred a subject. This pale-faced girl 
had been one of those associations ; she was 
too pure and too innocent, forsooth, to be 
mixed up with such society as her brother’s 
wife was forced to keep. She, when she 
recovered her consciousness, would find 
herself a mark for the finger of scorn, a 
text for the Pharisee, a pariah, and an out- 
cast. 

And so that weak, clinging, brainless 
thing was Tom Durham’s sister, and pre- 
ferred by him to his wife, with her grasp 
of mind and energy of purpose? The wife 
was to slave with him, and for him, to do 
the rough work, to be sent off here and 
there, travelling night and day, to lie to 
such a woman, to flatter such a man, to 
be always vigilant and patient, and to be 
punished with black looks, and sometimes 
with curses, if anything went wrong; while 
from the sister all difficulties and dangers 
were to be fended off, she was to be lapped 
in luxury, and her simplicity and innocence 
were to be as strictly guarded as though 
she had been a demoiselle in a convent. 

Well, Pauline thought, the new phase of 
circumstances need not cause much altera- 
tion in the line of conduct she had marked 
out for herself. The girl lying there was 
to her in a different position from what she 
had imagined. So far as she was con- 
cerned, there was no question of revenge 
now, but it would be as well to keep watch 
over her, and use her as a tool if occasion 
should arise. The interest which Martin 
Gurwood felt in Alice would induce him to 
keep up his acquaintance with her, and to 
be en rapport with Martin Gurwood was 
Pauline’s fixed intention. Over him she 
had obtained a strong influence, which she 
did not intend to give up, while the know- 
ledge that she continued to be acquainted 
with all that was going on would deprive 
Martin of those friends of his of whom he 
thought so much—this Mr. Statham for 








instance— from attempting to interfere 
with the exercise of her power over Mrs. 
Calverley. 

And now, for the first time since she had 
waited for her husband at the Lymington 
station, Pauline began to believe that the 
conjecture which she had seen printed in 
the newspapers had some foundation, and 
that Tom Durham was really dead. Hitherto 
she had imagined that he had deceived her, 
as he had deceived the rest of the world; 
that the tale which he told herof hisintention 
to dive from the steamer at night, to swim 
to the shore, and to meet her the next morn- 
ing, had been merely trumped up in order 
to turn her off the scent, and to prevent 
her from tracing him in his flight with the 
woman of whom he had taken such an affee- 
tionate farewell at the Southampton rail- 
way station. But the identity of that woman 
with Alice Claxton being now settled, and 
it being made perfectly clear that she was 
Tom Durham’s sister, all motive for that 
worthy’s concealment of himself was done 
away with. There was no reason, so far 
as Pauline knew, why her husband should 
not acquaint her with his whereabouts, 
while there was every reason to believe 
that, were he on the face of the earth, he 
would make bimself known, if it were only 
for the sake of reclaiming his two thousand 
pounds. He must have been drowned, she 
thought, his strength must have failed him, 
and he must have gone down when almost 
within reach of the shore, to which he 
was hastening. Drowned, dead, lost to 
her for ever! Not lost as she had once 
imagined him, seduced by the wiles and 
fascinations of another woman into tem- 
porary forgetfulness of her, for then there 
was a chance, and more than a chance, 
almost a certainty, that when those wiles 
and fascinations ceased to charm he would 
miss the clear brain and the ready hand on 
which he had so long relied, and come back 
to claim their aid once more—not lost in 
that way, but totally lost, drowned, dead, 
passed away for ever. 

To think of her husband in that phase 
was new to Pauline. She had never con- 
templated him under such circumstances. 
She had always thought of him with fierce 
jealousy, and a burning desire for revenge, 
as false to her, and negleciful of her. The 
idea that he was dead, had died guiltless of 
deceiving her, and with the full intention 
of carrying out the plan which he had con- 
fided to her, had never before entered her 
mind, and—no, it could not be true; if it 





had been she would have felt the keenest 
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grief, the deepest sorrow; grief for his 
loss, regret for the crucl wrong she had 
done him in suspecting him. She felt no- 
thing of all this now—he could not be 
dead. 

Straightway Pauline’s thoughts reverted 
to the circumstances in which she was 
placed, the persons by whom she was sur- 
rounded, and the way in which her future 
should be managed. If the conclusions at 
which she had arrived were correct, if Tom 
Durham were not drowned, but, for some 
hitherto unexplained purpose of his own, 
was keeping himself in hiding, it is towards 
his sister probably that, when he considers 
it a proper opportunity, he will make some 
sign. Not to his wife; Pauline knew her 
husband well enough to understand com- 
pletely how the knowledge that he had 
treated her badly in not keeping his ap- 
pointment that morning, and in concealing 
himself from her so long, would prevent 
him from making his first advances to her ; 
the girl slumbering there would be the first 
person towhom Tom Durham would reveal 
the fact that he was not dead, and if she, 
Pauline, ever wished for information about 
him, it was through that slumbering girl 
that it must be obtained. 

She made a sudden change in the plan and 
prospects of her life, a shuffling of the cards, 
an entire revision of the game, all settled 
in an instant, too, as she sat in the easy-chair 
beside the bed, her hands clasped together 
in her lap, her eyes fixed upon the motion- 
less figure. Her sojourn in the wretchedly 
dull house in Great Walpole-street should 
speedily be brought to anend. She had 
borne long enough with that old woman’s 
grimness and formality, with her icy patron- 
age and impassable stiffness, with her phari- 
saical utterances and querulous complaints ; 
she would have no more of such a life of 
dependence. The time during which she 
had been Mrs. Calverley’s companion had 
not, indeed, been ill-spent. Had she not 
secured for herself that position, she would 
probably have remained in ignorance that 
the woman of whom she saw her husband 
taking leave was his sister; she would not 
have been intrusted with the secret of the 
Calverley and Claxton mystery, the posses- 
sion of which gave her such power over all 
those concerned in it; she would never 
have made the acquaintance of Martin 
Gurwood. How strangely in earnest that 
man was, how innocent, and void of guile! 
And yet she was so sure that the suspicion 
which she had originally formed about him 
—that he had a seeret of his own—was 








correct; hence that impossibility to return 
your gaze, that immediate withdrawal of 
his soft, beautiful eyes, that quivering of 
his delicate, sensitive mouth. It had served 
her purpose, that position of dependence, 
but now she would have no more of it. 
There is nothing to be gained by continu- 
ing with the grim old woman except the 
money, and Pauline sees her way to an 
equal amount of money, combined with far 
more freedom, and an infinitely pleasanter 
life. 

A better life, too, if there be anything in 
that, Pauline wonders, with a shrug of her 
shoulders; for this slumbering girl, this 
mere child in her ignorance of the world’s 
ways, is now left to herself, and is hence- 
forth to live alone, with no one to battle 
for her, no one to shield her from the 
thousand and one assailants, to guide her 
through the thousand and one temptations 
to which she will be exposed. That shall 
be her task, Pauline thought to herself; to 
undertake it she had a prescriptive right, if 
she chose to declare the truth, and to assert 
her relationship. There would be no oc- 
casion, however, to take that step, at all 
events, for the present. She could trust to 
her influence with Martin Gurwood to pro- 
cure for her the trust which she coveted, 
the position of Alice’s companion and 
guardian. Her influence with Martin 
Gurwood, what did that amount to? Why 
did she experience an inward thrill of satis- 
faction in reflecting on that influence? 
Martin Gurwood! She thought of him as 
she had seen him first, under his mother’s 
roof; she thought of him on the last occa- 
sion of their meeting, when they walked 
side by side in the Hendon lanes. Yes, 
her influence with Martin Gurwood was 
undoubtedly strong, and the knowledge of 
its strength gave her inexplicable satisfac- 
tion. 


At twelve o’clock the next day, Pauline, 


from her position at the bedroom window, | 


saw a hansom cab stop at the top of the 
hill, and two gentlemen, one of whom was 
Martin Gurwood, alight from it. Then 
Pauline, whose bonnet and shaw] lay ready 
to her hand, put them on without an 
instant’s delay, and sallied forth. 

She had not advanced more than fifty 
steps when she saw that her approach was 
perceived. Martin Gurwood looked up 














and said something to his companion, who, | 


on their meeting, was presented to her as 
Mr. Statham. 
“The friend of whom I have already 
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i served, tell me that this sleep will soon be 


hurried here,” said Martin Gurwood. 


|| be impossible to conceal the truth from 


| us, although the means for the end are cer- 
| tainly somewhat strong, and that we shall 
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spoken to you, Madame Du Tertre,” he 
said, “and whose advice has been most 
invaluable to me in this matter.” 

Pauline gave a direct and earnest glance 
at Statham, a glance which enabled a 
woman of her natural quickness to recog- 
nise the presence of the characteristics 


which his friend had declared him to pos- | 
sess. Martin Gurwood was pliant and | 


malleable; this man looked hard and un- 
impressionable as granite. If he and she 
were to be thrown much together for the 
future, it would be advisable, Pauline 
thought, that her wishes should agree as 
much as possible with his intentions. 

“T am pleased to see Mr. Statham,” she 
said ; ‘‘ pleased, indeed, to see you both, for 
I have been anxiously expecting your 
arrival.” 

“There is no change in the patient’s 
condition, I suppose ?” asked Statham. 

“None; she still remains perfectly tran- 
quil and asleep; but my own experience, 
and two or three signs which I have ob- 


at an end.” 
“Tt was in that expectation that we have 


“ Mr. Statham is of opinion that it would 


Mrs. Claxton any longer, and has accom- 
panied me to assist in breaking the news 
to her.” 

“* Ah, exactly,” said Pauline. “ Will you 
and Mr. Statham be very much surprised, 
very much horrified, if 1 venture to make 
a suggestion P” 

“ Not the least,” said Statham. “Iam 
sure | answer for my friend and myself 
when I say that we are deeply grateful for 
the services you have already rendered 


listen readily to anything you may have to 
propose.” 

“ Most certainly, yes,’ 
Gurwood. 


’ 


assented Martin 


** With what has occurred,” said Pauline, 
firmly, “ yes; with the circumstances under 
which it has occurred, no! She knows 
that the man whom she considered to be 
her husband is dead. Let her be informed 
that, during the unconscious state into 
which she fell on hearing the news, he has 
been buried, but for Heaven's sake, mon- 
sieur, let her be kept in ignorance of the 

fact that he was not her husband, and that 

| by his cruelty she is now a woman without 
name or position, abandoned and outcast. 
Why should we cover her with shame, and 
| blight her life, with this announcement ? 
A quoi bon? If we do not tell it to her there 
is noone else who will. She has no friends 
| but yourselves and me. She is too inno- 
cent and ignorant of the world to ask for 
any papers—a will, or anything of that 
kind. She has already, without inquiry, 
accepted Mr. Gurwood’s guardianship at 
once and unsuspectingly, and she has not 
the faintest dream that the man whom she 
loved and the position which she held were 
other than she believed them.” 

“ Well but——” said Martin. 

“But what?” said Pauline, turning to 
him. “Can you give me one reason why 
this horrible story should be told to her 
in its truth, why one more victim should 
be added to the number of those over whom 
the yellow flag waves, cutting them off | 
from all the privileges of social citizenship, 
and dragging them down to the depths of | 
misery and shame? Ah, she is too young 
and too innocent for such adoom ! Am I 
not right, Mr. Statham ? Do you not agrce 
with me ?” 

It was easy to see that the passionate 
earnestness of Pauline’s appeal had not 
been without its effect on Humphrey Sta- 
tham. There was a tremulousness in his 
lip and in his voice as he said, “ You cer- 
tainly make out a strong case to support 
your views, Madame Da Tertre; but what 
do you propose should be done with this 
young lady ?” 








“Well then,” said Pauline, addressing 
herself to Statham, after a fleeting glace at 
Martin, “ my proposition is, that this cere- | 
mony of the breaking the news, which at | 
such pain to yourself, as I know, you have 
come to perform, should be dispensed with | 


( altogether.” 


“ Dispensed with ?”’ cried Statham. 

“ Altogether,” repeated Pauline. 

“Do you mean that Mrs.—Mrs. Claxton 
should not be made acquainted with what | 
has occurred ?”’ asked Martin, in astonish- | 
nent. 


“T propose,” said Pauline, that she 
should live on in the belief that she is 
Mr. Claxton’s widow; and as it would be 
impossible, young and unsuspecting as she 
is, that she should be alone, 1 propose that 
I should live with her. Not on her, mind !” 
she added, with a proud toss of her head. 
“T have a little money of my own—quite 
enough to keep me in independence—but I 
am a woman of the world, Mr. Statham, 
who has learned its ways from dire neces- 
sity, and has come out of the struggle I hope 
unimpaired. I was interested in this girl's 
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interest has naturally increased. Let it be 
as I say, and you will find your frust has 
not been wrongly bestowed !” 

The two men stepped aside for a few 
minutes; then Statham, raising his hat, 
approached Pauline. 

““Have you well weighed the responsi- 
bility you are about to undertake, Madame 
Du Tertre ?” 

“T have,” she said, looking straight into 
his eyes, “and accept it cheerfully.” 

“Then,” said Humphrey, “ Mr. Gurwood 
consents that it should be as yousay. For 
the present only mind, the arrangement is 
but temporary, and is liable to alteration at 
any moment.” 

“T thank Mr. Gurwood most heartily,” 
said Pauline, turning to Martin, and hold- 
ing out her hand, “and you, too, Mr. Sta- 
tham. As I said before, you will find in 
this instance that your trust ‘has not been 
wrongly bestowed. I think, perhaps, it 
will be better to leave me to announce to 
Mrs. Calverley my intention of leaving her, 
and I will take an early opportunity of 
doing so. I must hurry back now, as 
there is a chance of our friend waking up 
at any moment. You shall hear from me 
to-morrow, with full details of what I 
propose to do.” 

And, as she entered the garden gate, 
the two men regained their cab and were 
driven off to London. 





COUNTRY LIFE IN CUBA. 


Wiri my companion and brother-limner, 
Napoleén Rodriguez y Boldi*, I am pass- 
ing the sultry months of August and Sep- 
tember at a sugar estate ten leagues from a 
Cuban town. The plantation belongs to 
my worthy friend Don’ Benigno de la Vega, 
who, with his amiable wife Dota Mercedes 
and family, have encamped for the season 
at their country residence. Our _host’s 
party is somewhat larger than usual, con- 
sisting of, besides his wife and family, his 
eldest daughter’s intended and his family. 
After our arrival it is found that Don 
Benigno’s premises cannot accommodate 
us; we therefore obligingly seek a lodging 
elsewhere, and as in the tropics any place 
of shelter serves for a habitation, we do not 
greatly sacrifice our comfort. 

Assisted by a stalwart negro, Napoledn 





* See ALL THE YeaR Rounp, New Series, vol. vi., 
p- 201. 





story before I saw her; since I saw her my 'and I improvise a lodging on the banks of 


the river which flows near Don Benigno’s 


country house. Our rustic bower consists 
of a framework of roughly cut branches, 
and has an outer covering formed of the 
dried papyrus-like bark of palms. The 
interior is not spacious, but it meets all 
our requirements. In it we can swing our 
hammocks at night, and assume a sitting 
posture without inconvenience during the 
day. Our implements for sketching, to- 
gether with a couple of double-barrelled 
guns and some fishing-tackle, distributed 
about the apartment, form agreeable ob- 
jects for our gaze, while, at the same time, 
they are wi hin our easiest grasp. Plenty 
of good fishing may be obtained in the 
deep, wide river which flows at our feet, 
and our guns may be equally well employed 
with sport in the opposite direction. As 
for our more peaceful instruments of art, 
there is abundant scope for them on every 
side; and thus we can shoot, angle, or 
sketch, as we may feel inclined, without 
moving from our shady retreat, which, 
during the sunnier hours of the day, we 
dare not desert. 

We rise at a very early hour; indéed, it 
is not yet daylight when our dark domestic 
brings us our early cup of café noir and 
cigarettes. After refreshing our bodies in 
the gigantic bath which flows before our 
domicile, we dress: an operation which 
does not occupy much time, as our ward- 
robe consists simply of coloured flannel 
shirts, brown holland trousers, Panama 
hats, and buff-coloured shoes. Thus at- 
tired, with ammanition affixed to our 
girdles, and guns shouldered, we plunge 
into an adjacent thicket in quest of game ; 
the objects of our sport being chiefly wild 
guinea-fowl, quails, partridges, and wild 
pigeons. No game license is required of 
us in these parts, and the sporting compe- 
tition is very small, if indeed it exists at all, 
within ear-shot of us; at least, at this hour 
of the morning we have the field to our- 
selves. We hear nothing as yet but the 
rustling of gigantic ferns, bamboos, and 
plantain leaves, together with the occa- 
sional song of the winged tribe, whose 
united harmony it is our purpose soon to 
iterrupt. The silence of the grey dawn 
is eminently favourable to our sport, and 
the low bushes which intercept our path 
screen us from the penetrating gaze. of 
our prey. The guinea-fowl, or gallos de 
Guinea as they are styled, occupy our first 
attention. At this hour they emerge from 
their hiding-places by the score to feed 
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among the dewy heather. We have to move 
with extreme caution, for the colour of their 
soft feathers is scarcely distinguishable from 
the ground which they have selected as a 
table for their morning meal. Napoleon is 
in advance of me, tracking a company of 
guinea-fowls, whose melodious chirp has 
caught his accustomed ear. They are not 
yet visible, but my sporting friend has halted 
behind a bush, and thrown away his white 
tell-tale Panama. This means mischief. The 
dark-grey clothes and sunburnt face of my 
companion blend naturally with the sur- 
roundings, and, as he crouches motionless on 
the ground, he, like the birds just described, 
is barely discernible. I watch him with in- 
terest and some impatience, for a covey of 
large pigeons challenge my rifle close at 
hand. Their cooing seems to proceed from 
a great distance, but, conscious of the 
enemy’s ventriloquial power, his mufiled 
music does not deceive me. My companion 
has now levelled his gun, and, taking 
steady aim, presently fires. At the sound 
of fire-arms my pigeons take flight, and as 
they rise I fire into their midst. My com- 
panion now discharges his second barrel 
into a covey of quails, which had been 
feeding unobserved within a few paces of 
him. I take a shot at one of these birds 


as it flutters incautiously over my head, | 


and it falls with a heavy thud at my feet. 
The firing has reached the quick ears of 
Don Benigno’s watch-dogs, and anon our 
favourite animals, Arempuja and No-se- 
puede, come bounding towards us. The 
sagacious brutes help to bring in our 
wounded, which we are gratified to find 
are more numerous than we contemplated. 
Gathering together our spoil, we remove to 
another spot, where our performances are 
repeated, though scarcely with the same 
success. The sun has already begun to 
cast broad shadows along the soil, and 
warns us that the hour for our “ tienta 
pie,” or early meal, approaches; so we 
return to our hut, change our damp linen, 
and join the company who are already 
seated on the broad balcony of Don 
Benigno’s house, watching the interesting 
process of milking cows. Bowls of warm 
milk are presently handed round by negroes, 
who bring also new milk rolls which have 
just arrived from the village ten miles dis- 
tant. 

“What luck have you had?” inquires 
our host of his sporting friends. 

We exhibit the result of our morning’s 
sport, which gains us much applause and 
approving cries of “Ay! que bonito. Ay! 


| into one thousand five hundred hogsheads 





que bueno.” The black cook to whom we 
consign our game promises to do culinary 
justice to them at breakfast. We employ 
the interval which precedes that late meal 
in a saunter through Don Benigno’s ‘sugar 
works, where some of us are initiated into 
the mysteries of sugar making and rum 
distilling. The operations are conducted 
under a spacious shed in the piazza which 
faces the don’s dwelling house, and here 
the whole process, from the crushing of the 
newly-gathered cane to the distilling of the 
aguardiente, or white brandy, is explained 
to us by our host, who apologises because 
he cannot show everything in working con- 
dition at this time of the year. He, however, 
enlightens us as to the uses of all we behold, 
and leaves the rest to our imagination. 
Here is the store-house where the freshly 
gathered cane is kept ready for the crush- 
ing process. Under that spacious shed is 
the engine-room in connexion with the 
rollers that crush the cane. Near us are 
the tanks or boilers for the reception of the 
jugo or cane-juice. We are shown the 
clarifying pans and the coolers in which 
the boiled liquid, after being skimmed, is 
transformed into sugar grains or crystals. 
One of the most interesting sights is the 
process of separating the molasses, or 
treacle, from the crystalline portion of the 
sugar, which is done by the action of 
centrifugal force. The sugar, still in a 
liquid condition, is poured into a deep cir- 
cular pan, which contains a movable drum- 
shaped cylinder of wire gauze. The latter 
is whirled rapidly round by means of ma- 
chinery, and in doing so drives the liquid 
against the sides of the gauze drum, through 
the meshes of which the molasses escapes, 
leaving the dry white sugar clinging in 
hard cakes to the sides. Don Benigno 
givesus interesting statistics on his favourite 
subject, informing us how twelve or four- 
teen tons of ripe cane may be converted 


of sugar. 

The machinery and engine are at present 
taking their periodical doze like a great 
boa constrictor. The engineer—a native 
of Philadelphia—has gone home for the 
holidays, and will not return till October 
or November, when the cane harvest begins 
and his indispensable services will be re- 
quired. He has unscrewed all the brass 
fittings, taken out the slender and highly 
polished steel work, and stowed them away 
with fatherly care, while he has greased 
whatever is immoveable, and wrapped it up 
tenderly in machinery swaddling clothes. 
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Being an Englishman, I am looked upon 
by the company as an authority in matters 
mechanical, and my opinion touching the 
merits of the engineering works is con- 
sulted. I accordingly peer into everything 
with the air of a connoisseur, and happen- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the maker’s name 
and address on one of the shafts observe 
grandly : 

“Ah, Fletcher and Company, I have 
heard of the firm.” 

We have yet to visit Don Benigno’s dis- 
tillery, where the molasses or refuse of the 
sugar is converted into white brandy or 
rum- This is.a simple process. The raw 
liquid is first boiled, and the steam which 
generates passes through a complication of 
sinuous tubing until it reaches a single tap, 
where it spurts out in fits and starts into 
the cold colourless spirit called aguardiente. 
A glass valve is connected with the tap, 
and by means of this the degrees of strength 
formed by the spirit is gauged. The dis- 
tillers are already at work, as the operations 
in this department are best accomplished 
out of harvest time. One of them invites 
us to test the strength of the precious spirit, 
which the gentlemen of our party do with 
their mouths, while the ladies are content 
to bathe their hands and temples in the icy 
cold liquid. 

Everybody takes a deep interest in all 
that is shown by our amiable cicerone, save, 
perhaps, the newly engaged couple, who 
occasionally loiter behind congenial cog- 
wheels, huge coolers, clarifying pans, and 
other objects used in the process of sugar- 
making. The attachment which the happy 
pair conceive for this particular portion of 
Don Benigno’s possessions is so great that | 
it is with difficulty that they are induced | 
to abandon it. Their repeated visits to the 
same hallowed spot upon subsequent oc- 
casions only confirms our host’s theory, 
that machinery has a strange fascination 
for persons of all ages and sexes! 

Our morning’s perambulations terminate 
with a visit to the infirmary where the sick 
people employed on the estate are tended, 
and a stroll through the black barracks, 
which consists of rows of neatly built 
cottages occupied by the don’s slaves and 
their families. 

After a substantial breakfast, which re- 
sembles dinner in the variety of dishes pro- 
vided, some of our party betake themselves 
to their dormitories with a siesta in view, 
being incapable of any more active service 
till the hot hours have passed. Napoledn 





and J, however, prefer to improve the sunny 


moments under the grateful shade of our 
improvised wigwam, in which condition 
we may sketch, fish, or shoot without much 
exertion: but despite our laudable efforts 
to do something useful, our pencils drop 
from our hands, our angling is neglected, 
and we surrender to the overpowering heat. 

I am awakened by my companion, who 
enjoins me, perhaps because I am indulging 
too loudly in somnolence, to be silent. 

“What is it? Fish or feather?” I ask. 

“Both,” he replies, under his breath. 
“Hush ! it’sa river bird.” 

** What is its shape ?” 

“T haven’t seen it yet; but it has been 
chirping among the reeds and long grasses 
there, for the last half-hour.” 

My friend’s gun is half cocked, in readi- 
ness, and presented through an aperture in 
our hut. After a long pause the bird 
emerges from its hiding-place, and with 
astonishing velocity half flies, half skims 
across the river, and vanishes between the 
reeds oy the opposite bank. 

Bang! bang! go both barrels of Na- 
pole6n’s rifle, and both have missed their 
mark. My sporting friend is, however, 
determined to secure his game, which is 
an odd-looking creature, with a long neck 
and longer legs, similar to a crane. He 
accordingly fords the river at a shallow 
point, and in spite of my remonstrances (for 
a river bird is not easy to bag) goes in 
quest of his prey. At the expiration of a 
couple of hours, Napoleén, who has fol- 
lowed the bird two or three miles up and 
down the river, returns with it triumphantly, 
but he is himself very wet, footsore, and 
exhausted. 

Cur fishing is not so successful as our 
shooting to-day, and we have soon to aban- 


don both amusements, together with our | 


sketching, for the day is on the wane, and 
the ladies have come down to the river to 
take their afternoon’s bath before dinner. 
So we modestly withdraw, and betake our- 
selves to a neighbouring cocoral, where we 
refresh ourselves with the cool drink fur- 
nished by the cocoa-nut. 

Towards nightfall, when dinner, with its 
indispensable accompaniments of café and 
cigars, is over, our host invites the gentle- 
men to accompany him to the plantations 
of a few friendly neighbours. Horses are 
accordingly saddled, spurs are aflixed to 
our boots, and away we gallop. 

Our first halt is made at a grazing-farm 
belonging to Don Benigno, and kept by 


his mayoral, or overseer, a stout, bronze- | 


faced man, who, we are told, rarcly moves 
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during the day from a leather-bottom chair, 
which he places slopingly against a post 
of the verandah. After inspecting Don 
Benigno’s cattle, which consist chiefly of 
oxen, cows, and goats, we ride over to 
some coffee estates and tobacco farms, 
whose owners or representatives give us a 
hearty welcome, and are lavish in their 
hospitality, offering for our acceptance 
everything they possess except their wives 
and families, whom they, however, present 
to us as our “ servants.” 

Our time being limited, we cannot par- 
take of their bounty to-night, but promise 
to return another day. On the road home- 
wards, we dismount at a coffee estate be- 
longing to Don Benigno’s kinsman, Don 
Felipe, where we remain for an hour or so, 
and watch the performances of a crowd of 
black labourers, who are keeping holiday 
in honour of some favoured saint. Dancing, 
with tumba or drum accompaniments, forms 
the leading feature in the entertainments. 
The negroes, in turn, take part in the 
drumming, which is performed by be- 
striding barrel-shaped tambours, and beat- 
ing the parchment side rapidly with their 
hands. The strange measure of the dance 
is so varied and well sustained that the 
outline of an air may be easily distinguished. 
This primitive music is accompanied by a 
performance on rattles, by singing, and by 
scraping the giro. This rough instrument 
is made from a dry calabash, notched in 
such a manner that a hollow grating sound 
is produced by scraping the rough surface 
with a fragment of bone or thick wire. 
The dancers warm to their work, in every 
sense. Only two couples volunteer at one 
time, and when they are utterly exhausted 
others take their place. The partners 
dance independently of one another, and 
only join hands occasionally. The women, 
attired in long cotton gowns and coloured 
turbans, assume a short, shuffling kind of 
step, which gives them the appearance of 
gliding on wheels, while the upper parts of 
their persons oscillate, or sway to and fro 
m manner peculiar to their tribe. The 
men, whose evening costume consists of 
buttonless shirts and short canvas trousers, 
are more demohstrative than their partners. 
Sometimes they throw up their arms in 
wild eestacy, or leap madly into the air; 
varying these gymnastic performances by 
Squatting, frog-fashion, near the ground, 
or turning pirouettes. They get so ex- 
cited and warm over their gyrations, that 
their Panama hats, which have been doffed 
and donned fifty times, are thrown away, 





their buff-coloured shoes are kicked off, and 
finally their shirts are disposed of in a 
similar manner. 

Napoleén and I contemplate the animated 
scene with painters’ eyes, and during the 
pauses of the dance we mix and fraternise 
with the swarthy company. 

Having expressed a wish to immortalise 
on canvas a couple of brown divinities, 
picturesquely attired, our hospitable host, 
Don Felipe, who has already offered us his 
country residence, together with the sur- 
roundings, including horses, cattle, tobacco, 
coffee, and all that is his, does not hesitate 
to add to his list of gifts the model-ladies 
that have attracted our observation; so, 
after his accustomed declaration, “ They are 
at your disposal,”’ he promises to have them 
“forwarded” to Don Benigno’s hacienda 
without much delay. 

The lateness of the hour warns us that 
we must be moving, so, when a parting 
cup with our host and his family has been 
disposed of, we remount our steeds, and 
return homewards. 

During our absence, the ladies and chil- 
dren have been playing the old-fashioned 
round game of loto, over which they are 
intently occupied when we join them. 

Dofia Mercedes is calling the numbers 
from a bag, but not in the orthodox way. 
In order to increase the excitement and 
confusion of the game, the playful lady 
invents noms de guerre for some of the 
numbers. Number one is by her trans- 
formed into “el unico” (the only one) ; 
number two, when drawn, is termed “ el par 
dichoso” (the happy pair); and number 
three, “las Gracias’ (the Graces). Simi- 
larly, number fifteen becomes “la niia 
bonita” (the pretty girl); number thirty- 
two “Ja edad de Cristo,” and so on up to 
number ninety-six, which she describes as 
“el arriba para abajo” (the upside down 
number). All the tens she gives in their 
numerical form, coupled with the creolised 
adjective “ pelas,”’ or shaven, because the 
ciphers in these numbers are thought to 
resemble a bald head. 

When “ Loteria!’’ has been at last 
shouted by a successful winner, loto is 
abandoned, and cards, in which the gentle- 
men take the lead, are substituted. Don 
Benigno proposes the exciting and specu- 
lative games of monte and burro, and all 
the ready cash of the company is forthwith 
exhibited on the table. The games are 
simple, and easily acquired. Four cards 
are first dealt, and placed with their faces 
upwards, - The dealer then, when every- 
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body has staked his or her coin, and care- 
fully laid it near the card of his or her 
preference, Don Benigno proceeds to deal 
from the pack he holds until two of the four 
cards on the table have been “ casado,” or 
mated. A ten of spades or espadas (swords) 
from the pack mates the ten of bastos 
(clubs), on which money has been staked, 
and consequently wins, while the ace of 
diamonds or oros (golds) drawn, corres- 

onds with the ace of hearts or copas (cups), 
which the dealer or banker wins, because 
no money has been staked upon this card. 
The game is full of exciting incident, such 
as happens when the lucky card of the 
evening turns up. This may be a king, 
or caballo (horse), a figure which takes 
the place of the absent queen in the Spa- 
nish pack. Long after the children and 
ladies have retired, the males of our party 
continue to gamble over this fascinating 
game. 

While we are finishing our last round 
but six, a slave enters the broad airy bal- 
cony where we are assembled, and approach- 
ing our host, whispers mysteriously in his 
ear. Don Benigno directs a look at my 
companion and me, and observes with a 
smile, “Sefiores artistas, your models have 
arrived.” 

True to his word, Don Felipe has de- 
spatched our swarthy models that same 
evening, so as to be in readiness for to- 
morrow’s pictorial operations, and the good- 
natured coffee-planter begs as a personal 
favour to himself that we will return his 
property not later than the day after 
to-morrow. 





ALPHABETICAL ANECDOTES. 





Wuat is an anecdote? The term is 
not of English birth, although an English 
household word. It comes to us directly 
from the Greek, without having left a trace 
of its passage in the Latin. English dic- 
tionaries derine “ anecdote” as a biographi- 
cal incident, and so forth. It is so, but 
that does not give the real sense of the 
word. ‘Avexdoros, anekdotos, means “ un- 
published,” “ undivulged to the knowledge 
of the crowd.” An anecdote, therefore, is 


one of the things not generally known, a 
story whispered in the ear, a fact or oc- 
currence confidentially communicated ; al- 
though, like most such communications, it 
is eventually proclaimed at the corners of 
streets—often enlarged, but not amended. 


When Mrs, A. tells Mrs. B., under the 


rose, how Mr. C., her next-door neighbour, 
came home tipsy from his public-house 
club last night, how he abused and tried to 
beat Mrs. C., and how she gave him a 
Roland for his Oliver, with strict injunc- 
tions not to breathe a word of it to a living 
soul—which she obeys by giving the same 
injunctions to the crony to whom she re- 
peats the story—that is a bona fide anec- 
dote. 

For this very reason, perhaps, everybody 
likes anecdote in some shape or another, 
even under its least respectable forms. 
Anecdote has been called the small change 
of history; it certainly is the current coin 
of private life. Gossip is anecdote; scan- 
dal is anecdote. And how many people, 
professing to detest both gossip and scan- 
dal, listen greedily to all. they can contrive 
to hear, salving their consciences with “I 
don’t believe it; it can’t be true!” All the 
sons of Adam and all the daughters of Eve 
possess, at the bottom of their hearts, a 
germ of innate curiosity, not to say ill- 
nature, which delights to listen to revela- 


| tions of the sayings and doings of others, 


whether above, around, or beneath them. 
The supply of conglomerate anecdote, in 

masses, is hardly equal to the demand. 

Many people begin aggregations of anec- 


their daily lives, and give them up in 
» weariness after the first few days, weeks, 
or months. Such abortive attempts (as 
not a few know from their own experience 
or observation) may be counted by scores. 
Other heapings-up of tit-bits and good 
things which are really, truly, and seri- 
ously being affected at the present date, 
are not made with a view to our enjoyment, 
but for the delectation of posterity. Prn- 
dence prevents their present appearance. 
They are too contemporary to be con- 
veniently published. They will appear 
when we have disappeared. But what 
matters it to us what book comes out, 
entertaining or stupid, in 1972? Aprés 
nous, le deluge! We may feel as indif- 
ferent to paulo-post-future amusement as 
to paulo-post-future catastrophes. 

M. Prosper Mérimée (himself an accom- 
plished writer, known through the quality 
rather than the quantity of his productions) 
resembles the legendary boy who cared for 
pudding solely on account of its plums. 
He has the courage to confess, “ Je n’aime 
de l’histoire que les anecdotes”—*“ In his- 
tory, all I like are the anecdotes.” Conse- 
quently, he must be a reader who “ skips” 





pretty frequently. Still, however abun- 
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dant the anecdotes, there must be, to make 
a history, a narrative on which to string 
them, just as there must be batter or paste 
to hold raisins, currants, and candied peel 
together, without which there can be no 
pudding proper. The history, or the pud- 
ding, once made, the reader or the eater 


can then amuse himself with picking out | 


what pleases him. 

Collections of anecdotes have at all times 
been popular, from Scholasticus’s whimsies 
downwards, through mythical Joe Miller, 
naughty Tom Brown, and not concluding 
with the Percy Anecdotes. One reason for 
the favour they enjoy is, doubtless, that 
you take up a book with all the skipping 
done for you. The bones and gristle are 
rejected, and you are presented with the 
marrow of a subject. The husks are 
thrown away, and you get the grain, with 
a sufficiency of the sort of “ chaff” which 
suits your literary taste. 

It is satisfactory, therefore, to- receive 
from the Librairie of Firmin Didot Fréres, 
Fils ef Cie., a Dictionnaire Encyclopé- 
dique d’Anecdotes Modernes, Anciennes, 
Frangaises et~ Etrangéres, by “Edmand 
Guérard, in two stout volumes, with index 
into the bargain, and supplemental alpha- 
betical arrangement. This plan invites us 
to dip at hazard, from the certainty of 
being able to find our way about the book, 
if perchance we care to find it. But in 
peeping into a dictionary of no matter 
what, it would be unjust to put a slight on 
the letter A (without which the alphabet 
would be a headless string of vertebra), 
although sundry ingenious gentlemén have 
made attempts to do without that first of 
letters. An advocate of the name of Mar- 
chant took it into his head (his heart could 
not have much to do with it, seeing that 
“amour” begins with “a”) to write a 
tolerably long love-letter, in French, from 
which he scrupulously excluded the vowel 
A. This letter exists, in print, but absurd. 

In 1816, an individual named Ronden 
composed The Piece without A, which 
was played at the Théatre des Variétés, 
Paris. The public thronged to see this 
tour de force. ‘The curtain rises. Duval 
enters from one wing, Mengozzi from the 
opposite side of the stage. The first words 
the latter utters are, “ Ah! monsieur, vous 
voila !”” (Here you are!) The whole andi- 
ence roared with laughter at this curious 
beginning of a piece without A. The 
laugh gave the prompter time to set the 
actor right, and he corrected himself with 
“Eh! mousieur, vous voici!” 





So goes the story; to which there is 
only one objection, namely, that the sentence 
quoted is not to be found in the published 
piece. Certainly, it contains others very 
like it, and the author may have altered it 
while correcting his proofs. Ronden con- 
fesses in his preface that the performance 
was not suffered to proceed to the end. 

After A, comes B. Together, they make 
Abbé. Apropos to which, or whom, Fon- 
tenelle had a brother who was an abbé. 
One day he was asked, “ Of what profes- 
sion is your brother?” 

“My brother,” he answered, “‘is a priest.” 

“ Has he a benefice ?” 

“No; and he hasn’t the slightest chance 
of getting one.” 

“* How, then, does he fill up his time ?” 

“ He says mass every morning.” 

* And his evenings ?” 

“His evenings? Oh! In the evening 
he does not know what he says.” 

An Encyclopedia of Anecdotes may 
claim the right to be inspected in alpha- 
betical order. I remember an alphabet 
which used to begin— 


A, was an Actor, who made a great noise ; 
B, was a Butterfly, hunted by Boys, &e. 


Let us see what M. Guérard has to tell 
us about actors and actresses. 

Gobert, famous for his impersonations 
of the First Napoleon, while playing the 
Emperor at the old Cirque Olympique, was 
on the stage surrounded by his staff. They 
had to introduce an old grenadier who de- 
sired to present his son to Napoleon, but 
the actor who played the grenadier was not 
forthcoming. The audience began to get 
impatient. Gobert, who had finished all 
he had to do, not knowing how to con- 
tinue the business on the stage, turned to 
his aide-de-camp, the actor Gautier, and 
saying to him gravely, “Inform me, 
marshal, when the grenadier arrives,’ im- 
mediately retreated to the wing. Gautier 
made a low bow, in sign of obedience, and 
turning to one of the officers, said, ‘* Inform 
me, general, when the grenadier arrives,” 
and then followed Gobert’s example. The 
best of it was, that the grenadier never 
arrived at all. He did not turn up till the 
next day—at the nearest wine shop. The 
rest of the scene had to be omitted. 
Luckily, the audience made no complaint 
about the omission. Perhaps they were 
not aware of it. 

The actor Hind was remarkable for his 
presence of mind and fertility in expedients. 
One eveuing, while playing in some for- 
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gotten melodrama, he extricated himself 
with honour from an awkward difficulty. 
He represented the hero of the piece, a 
hardened brigand, caught at last, and 
awaiting his doom in a sombre cell. One 
of his accomplices had contrived to convey 
to him a rope ladder and a file. His busi- 
ness was to file through the bars of his 
prison window, and ‘attempt his escape 
through the opening. At the moment when 
he was getting out of the window, three 
soldiers had to rush on the stage, fire at 
him, and shoot him dead. Hind duly went 
through his part, but at the critical moment, 
instead of the expected fatal catastrophe, 
the guns missed fire. The soldiers re- 
treated in disorder, and immediately re- 
turned with fresh muskets, which, not 
being loaded, merely flashed in the pan. 

Hind’s position was becoming unpleasant. 
Suddenly, he fell upon the stage, uttering 
fearful cries, dragged himself to the foot- 
lights in apparent agony, and exclaimed, 
‘Merciful Heaven! I have swallowed the 
file!’ Then, after well-performed convul- 
sions, and another loud groan, he fell stark 
dead. The audience, who had begun to 
murmur, were appeased by this improvised 
poetical justice. 

But we have not yet done with Emperor 
Gobert, who, always at the old Cirque 
Olympique, brought down the house simply 
by entering in his grey frock-coat, raising 
his little cocked hat, and taking his snuff- 
box out of his pocket. 

Gobert’s memory was bad. Conse- 
quently, when he had an order to write, or 
a letter to read, he was carefully supplied 
with the written text. One evening, in 
some military piece of the day, the Emperor 
had to receive a letter from the hands of 
his aide-de-camp, and then read it to his 
assembled officers. The aide-de-camp was 
the above-named Gautier, who, we may 
add, was the wag of the theatre; and he 
took it into his head to substitute for the 
written letter, which the manager duly de- 
livered to him, a sheet of blank paper pro- 
perly folded, which he gave to the Emperor 
when the moment arrfved. 

Gobert took the letter, broke the seal, 
opened it, and as soon as he became aware 

_ of the trick, gravely presented it to Gautier, 
saying, “‘ Do you read it, general.” 

Gautier was completely taken aback. 
He did not know a word of the letter; 
and, not having the coolness or the clever- 
ness to invent it, he got well hissed as the 
reward of his joke. 

Nota few anecdotes are themselves actors 





of all-work, reappearing over and over 
again, each time under a different disguise. 
Sometimes they pass undetected ; but more 
frequently the reader, after reflection, re- 
cognises them as old acquaintances. 

A celebrated dramatic artist was playing | 


in a country town. Probably not taking 
the trouble to exert himself, he performed 
an ill-written piece in a very bad style, 
and was outrageously hissed. The popu- 
lar actor, accustomed to nothing but ap- 
plause, could not help giving way to his 
temper. 

“Tmbeciles!” he shouted, and strutted 
off the stage. 

“An apology! 
the audience. 

The commissary of police interfered. 
There was no escaping an apology. 

“ Messieurs, I said you were imbeciles, 
it is true. I ask your pardon, I am in the 
wrong.” 

This two-edged sally obtained as much 
applause as its cause had provoked disap- 
probation. But—we have seen something 
of the kind related of an individual con- 
demned to unsay a slander, ending with 
“T called you a liar, ’tis true, and so I 
leave you.” 

Ill-natured folk said that Mademoiselle 
Laguerre, of the Opera, sought for inspira- 
tion in wine, and that the fact was some- 
times perceptible on the stage. One night, 
when she was singing Iphigenia in 
Tauris, a spectator whispered to his 
neighbour, “ She is more like Iphigenia in 
Champagne.” 

Some telling points, made by actors, 
have been the result of accident. An 
actor, in the part of Harpagon, happened 
to fall while running, and shouting “Au 
voleur! Thieves!”’’ in the scene of the 
strong-box, in Moliére’s L’Avare, and 
he had the presence of mind to continue 
his part while still lying on the ground, as 
might happen to a man in actual life when 
overwhelmed and broken down by despair. 
This fall, in some theatres, has become a 
tradition, and even produces a striking 
effect. Several details of theatrical ‘ busi- 
ness” have in like manner owed their 
origin to chance. In the Comte d’Essex, 
Baron’s garter, on one occasion, became 
unfastened, and slipped off. As the only 
other person on the stage at the time was 
the traitor Cecil, whom he could consis- 
tently treat with haughtiness, he turned 
the opportunity to account by addressing 
him in a disdainful tone and attitude while 
he was stooping to replace the garter. 


An apology!” howled 
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Subsequent actors have thought it worth 
their while to repeat the same by-play when 
they personate that character. 
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and caused the veteran’s request to be 
granted. 
Louis the Fifteenth, finding Moncrif one 


Of course there are jokes touching the | day with the queen, said to him, “ Do you 
Académie Frangaise, which, however ex- | know, Moncrif, there are people who give 
clusive and dignified, has not always been | you eighty years ?” 


a calm republic of letters. One day when 


“Yes, sire,” he replied, “but I do not 


they were disputing so loudly that no one | take them.” 


could hear a word that was said, M. de 
Mairan called them to order in a short ad- 
dress: “‘ Messieurs, suppose we speak only 
four at a time.” 

It is notorious that admission to the 
Academy is the ambition of almost every 
Frenchman of letters. Some, neverthe- 
less, hesitate. Mably, on being urged to 
present himself as a candidate, answered, 
“If I were in the Academy, people perhaps 
would inquire, ‘Why was he admitted ?’ 
I much prefer that they should ask ‘ Why 
has he not been admitted ?’ ” 

ivery candidate is not so modest. The 
merits of an applicant were discussed in 
the presence of Monsieur V. The majority 
were dead against him. “For my part,” 
said Monsieur V.,“‘ I give him my vote. He 
is an exceedingly polite and well-bred man. 
The only thing against him are his writ- 
ings, and they, you know, are the merest 
trifle.” 

The addresses of letters are often strange. 
Victor Hugo one day received a letter with 
the simple address, “To the greatest poet 
of the epoch.” The author of the Feuilles 
d’Automne, immediately sent it, without 
opening it, to M. de Lamartine, Rue de 
l'Université, who returned it himself to 
M. Hugo. It is not exactly known which 
of those two illustrious writers consented 
to the task of opening the letter. 

Age is a fertile subject of question and 
answer. 

“What is your age?” Louis the Four- 
teenth asked of one of his courtiers. 

“Whatever age your majesty pleases.” 

The same monarch lamented in Marshal 
de Grammont’s presence that he was sixty 
years of age. 

“ Ah, sire!” the other replied, “ every- 
body is sixty years of age.” 

One day an elderly officer prayed the 
king to retain him in his service, instead of 
sending him to the Invalides. 

“ But you are very old, monsieur,’’ Louis 
replied. 

“Sire,” pleaded the officer, “‘I am only 
three years older than your majesty, and [ 
ee to serve you at least twenty years 

onger. : 


This flattery in disguise had its effect, | 





Voltaire was asked what he thought was 
the age of the world. 

“1 don’t know,” he said, “but I regard 
the world as an old coquette who conceals 
her age.” 

When cabriolets came into fashion under 
Louis the Fifteenth, bon ton required that 
every woman of quality should drive her 
vehicle herself. But the fairest hands were 
not the most skilful, and accidents were 
fearfully numerous. The king sent for 
M. d’Argenson, and begged him to take 
measures for the safety of passengers in 
the streets. 

“T will do so with all my heart,” he 
answered, “ but do you wish accidents to 
disappear completely ?” 

“Parbleu! To be sure I do.” 

“ Leave me to manage, then.” 

The next day an ordonnance appeared, 
to the effect that no lady under thirty 
years of age could be permitted to drive 
a cabriolet. Two days afterwards, not a 
single cabriolet conducted by a female 
driver was to be seen in the streets of 
Paris. Not one Parisienne had the courage 
to avow, by driving a cabriolet, that she 
was thirty years of age. 

As we have only skimmed a little from 
A, the reader may imagine the store of 
anecdote which M. Guérard has accumu- 
lated under the headings of the rest of the 
alphabet. 





VOICES IN THE AIR. 


Ort in the pleasant talk of waking dreams, 

1 hold communion with the woods and streams, 
Speak to the garrulous trees when winds blow high, 
And hear responses ’twixt the easth and sky; 

I ask old Ocean when he chafes and rolis, 

Whether he chides, rejoices, or condoles, 

And hear, with sympathy I deem divine, 

His awful voice make answer back to mine. 


Beside the boulder on the rocky shore, 
Forlorn old relic of the days of yore, 

Ere earth was trod by foot of human kind, 

I hear the wandering whispers of the wind ; 
Voices like Memnon’s in the olden day, 

That breathed soft music to the morning ray, 
And spoke of mysteries to wondering men, 
Within their hope, but far beyond their ken. 


And all the voices, all the sounds and sighs, 

The half-formed questions and the mute replies, 
Breathe but one mingled hymn, and psalm, and song 
Which day and night, and morn and eve prolong, 
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In waves of music ripplirg low and clear, 

Unheard but of the mind that seeks to hear, 
One psalm sublime, around, beneath, above, 
Words of a myriad meanings, Gop 1s Loves. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
AN INDIAN FORLORN HOPE. 

Lorp Lake’s campaign in 1804, against 
Holkah and his cruel Pindarees, was carried 
on in a way which would astonish a modern 
soldier. Lieutenant Shipp, of the Eighty- 
seventh Regiment, who won his commission 
in that wild warfare, has graphically 
sketched its most picturesque incidents. 
He joined the army just as Holkah, 
raising the siege of Delhi, crossed the 
river Jumna to escape the English light 
cavalry. His Pindaree robbers were dar- 
ing horsemen, who managed their long 
spears with extraordinary dexterity, and 
many of their women were skilful both with 
matchlock and sword. Shipp’s first service 
against these marauders was to rescue 
Colonel Burn, who, with five companies of 
native infantry, had defended himself in a 
small mud fort for six days against the 
whole force of Holkah’s cavalry. The 


English army, marching eighty-four miles 
in forty-eight hours, succeeding in rescuing 


Burn and his almost worn-out soldiers, and 
Lord Lake shed tears when the handful of 
men whom he had saved cheered him from 
the ramparts. Some Sepoys being killed by 
shots from the houses, the town was given 
up to plunder. 

Holkah’s line of march was strewn with 
dead elephants, camels, borses, bullocks, and 
bushels of the intoxicating berries on which 
the Pindarees fed their horses. Holkah’s 
rear-guard, watching the English advance- 
guard, constantly detached parties of horse- 
men to retard and annoy our advancing 
columns. One impudent fellow, mounted 
on a beautiful and richly bedizened horse, 
was especially daring, racing up to within 
two hundred yards of the English soldiers, 
railing at them, and sometimes firing his 
matchlock. At last he wounded a man of 
the native cavalry, and an English officer 
asked Lord Lake if he might ride out and 
attack him. “Oh, never mind him,” said 
Lake, “we'll catch him before he’s a week 
older.” Just then an officer, who com- 
manded one of the six-pounders, came up 
and told Lord Lake if he would permit 
him he would bundle over the fellow at the 
first shot or lose his commission. ‘“ Well, 
try,” was the answer. At that moment the 
Pindaree fired his matchlock again, and 
quietly commenced reloading. Our gun 








was at once unlimbered, loaded, and fired ; 
and the ball striking the horse behind, passed 
through the man’s back and the horse’s 
neck. “So much for the Pin,” was the 
officer’s only comment, as the gun was 
limbered up. 

Lord Lake now marched at the rate 
of five-and-twenty miles a day, for Holkah 
was moving on Futtyghur, a rich city, in 
hopes of plunder. The English were only 
one day’s march behind. Near Futtyghur 
Lord Lake, by a night march of twenty- 
eight miles, very nearly succeeded in sur- 
prising and destroying all Holkah’s army. 
Unfortunately, the accidental explosion of 
an ammunition tumbril alarmed a few of 
the robbers, though most of them took the 
report for the morning gun at Futtyghur. 
As it was, the bulk of the Pindarees, caught 
in their sleep, were cut to pieces by the 
Eighth, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty-fifth 
Dragoons, and some native cavalry, and 
the horse artillery mowed them down with 
grape-shot by hundreds. Two thousand Pin- 
darees were slain, and amongst them seve- 
ral poor tradesmen from Furruckabad, who 
had come to Holkah’s camp to barter. The 
following morning the fugitives reached 
Mainporee, a station seventy-two miles dis- 
tant. Soon after this battle of Furruckabad, 
Holkah’s twenty-five thousand infantry were 
also routed by Major-General Fraser and 
Colonel Monson. 

The English next besieged the fort of 
Deig, a stronghold of the Rajah of Bhurt- 
pore. Onacold December night, Shipp’s 
company advanced with working tools to 
open trenches. Shipp himself, sent to re- 
connoitre an apparently deserted village, 
narrowly escaped capture by a Pindaree 
picket, and had to run the gauntlet of 
some dozen matchlocks. The village was 
soon occupied by the English, and batteries 
erected. On the 23rd of December the 
breach was pronounced practicable. The 
storming party was to sally out directly the 
moon rose. When it did rise clear and full 
over one of the highest bastions, the ram- 
parts were seen to be bristling with spears, 
blue lights were burning on the walls, the 
enemy occasionally discharging a gun, or 
blazing a rocket, to show they were vigilant. 
Theold soldiers among whom Shipp marched 
gave him two useful bits of advice: First, 
never to pass an apparently dead enemy 
without giving him the point of sword or 
bayonet, as it was a common trick of the 
Pindarees to sham dead as an Englishman 
approached, and, directly he passed, to cut 
him down. Secondly, whenever a shell 
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or rocket fell near him, to run as close to it 
as possible, and lie down flat on his face, 
both of which hints Shipp soon grew 
tired of following. 

The storming party consisted of about 
seven hundred men, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Rae, of the Seventy- 
sixth Regiment, and Colonel Ball, a brave 
old man, who had actually to be pushed up 
the breach, he was so feeble. One of the 
flank companies was led by a sergeant, who 
being instantly wounded, was succeeded by 
Shipp, who gallantly volunteered. The first 
swords were crossed at an intrenchment 
the enemy had made between the English 
batteries and the breach. The men of the 
Twenty-second Regiment fought through 
this, led by Captain Lindsay, who was 
wounded by a spear-thrust and a sabre-cut, 
but still would not leave the field. Seeing 
the enemy pointing a gun, Shipp, with 
three or four others, dashed forward to 
spike it, but just as he was feeling for the 
touch-hole, a Pindaree artilleryman fired 
the gun, and Shipp was blown back into 
the trench. The man then raised his sabre 
to cut him to pieces, when a grenadier of 
Shipp’s company shot the rascal, and saved 
his young comrade’s life. Fortunately for 
Shipp and his companions, the Pindaree 
guns were too much elevated, or every man 
of the storming party would have been 
annihilated. Within sixty paces of the 
breach, Shipp, struck on the head by a 
matchlock - ball, fell bleeding profusely. 
Recovering, however, he rose, and impelled 
forward by the second company, ran, 
stooping to avoid the bullets, which were 
now falling uncomfortably thick. A few 
seconds more and they were in the bastion. 
Here the Pindarees fought desperately, 
throwing huge stones, limbs of trees, stink- 
pots, bundles of flaming straw and spears, 
and rolling down large shot; but nothing 
could resist the stormers. _Inside the fort, 
however, there was still hard work cut out 
for Shipp and his comrades. The streets 
were narrow, and crossed each other, and 
at every corner guns were blazing away, 
raking the whole approach. From the loop- 
holed houses, too, the shots came thick and 
fast. In a nook, at the corner of a street, 
Shipp came upon Captain Lindsay, who 
beaten down on one knee, and bleeding 
from several wounds, was defending him- 
self from five or six Pindarees. Shipp was 
just in time to save him, and the Pindarees 
were soon stretched upon the ground. In 
so intricate a place, the English soldiers 
found it difficult not to shoot each other. 





Suddenly turning sharp round a corner, 
Shipp and his comrades came upon a column 
of the enemy escorting an open palanquin, 
which contained a fat man of rank. On 
probing the palanquin with bayonets the 
fat officer roared out, and fired a matchlock 
at Shipp, the ball of which passed through 
the wing of his coat. In a few minutes 
Shipp’s company however killed this man 
and dispersed the column, Shipp carrying 
off the officer’s gun as a trophy. It proved 
to be a carbine about two feet long, with a 
hatchet handle, and Lord Lake afterwards 
purchased it for two hundred rupees. Out- 
side the principal gate of the fort, Lake’s 
men came upon five companies which had 
deserted from Monson in his masterly retreat 
from Jeypore. They were dressed in full 
English uniform, and stood with their arms 
crossed, and without making any resistance, 
frequently crying out, “ Englishmen, Eng- 
lishmen, for God’s sake do not kill us!” 
but Lord Lake had ordered that no quarter 
should be given these deserters, and they 
were nearly all of them shot down. 

When Shipp gave up fighting, he found 
the wound on his skull was a dangerous 
one, being two inches long and one broad, 
and he had also an injury in the side from 
the wind of a cannon- ball, which must 
have passed under his arm. The place 
was black and swollen, with red streaks at 
the margin, and was painful for several 
months. Few of the English were killed, 
but a great many were wounded. Sergeant 
Bury, whose place Shipp had taken with 
delight, had now joined his company, and 
fought hard all the night. Early in the 
morning he was quietly looking over the 
parapet of the fort, when a cannon - ball 
struck him on the back and killed him on 
the spot. He would have been certain of 
a commission. 

This taste of fighting induced Shipp to 
volunteer to lead the forlorn hope at the 
attack on Bhurtpore, Lord Lake promising 
him a commission if he escaped, a very 
unlikely contingency. Holkah was lying 
under the walls of this place, with an im- 
mense body of cavalry, employing himself 
in cutting off the arms, ears, and noses of 
all our grass-cutters whom he could catch. 

On the lst of January, 1805, ground 
was broken against the fortress of Bhurt- 
pore. With wounds scarcely yet closed, 
Shipp again joined the working party, for 
a town said to contain a garrison of one 
hundred thousand men required a formal 
siege, and the supposed treasure of nineteen 
crores of rupees was worth the winning. 
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Ten minutes after the first trench was 
opened a tremendous cannonade began, for 
the enemy feared a sudden attack. Against 
the earth heaps that sheltered our pioneers 
the little rough iron balls flew as_ thick 
as bees, and many a cannon-shot was 
brought up by the little mound of defence. 
The night was bitterly cold, the ground 
damp, but the men worked so steadily and 
so hard, that by daylight the trenches 
were completed, and a four-gun breaching 
battery thrown up within five hundred 
yards of the town wall. At daybreak the 
forts were again in a blaze, flags were 
hoisted, and the whole line of sun- 
scorched rampart was studded with red, 
yellow, and green turbans. The roar of 
the cannon, the whistle of shot, the rush- 
ing of rockets, was replied to by lusty and 
defiant cheers from the English trenches. 
Every one, anxious to take a peep at Bhurt- 
pore, stole a glance when he could, bobbing 
his head directly the warning cry of “Shot!” 
was raised. On the firing slightly slacken- 
ing, the batteries and magazines were com- 
pleted, and the trenches widened to seven 
teet, leaving just room to pass and repass 
under shelter to the principal depot. 
Many men were wounded this first day. 
An Irishman of the light company, named 
Murphy, was particularly reckless in stand- 
ing on the bank and drawing the fire of 
the enemy. To all remonstrances the dare- 
devil only replied, “If they kill me, bad 
luck to me if I don’t pay them for it, when 
I get into that same fort.” A few hours 
after, the foolish fellow was shot in the 
finger, which, he said, “‘ Was just because he 
happened to be looking another way at the 
time.” In the evening we erected two 
small batteries of twelves and sixteens, but 
the enemy kept up a perpetual fire all night, 
burned blue lights at intervals, to prove 
that the sentinels had not taken their usual 
opium, and at times their drums sounded 
to testify to their vigilance. At daybreak 
our batteries opening with a tremendous 
salvo, the enemy mustered in force on 
every wall. Shelling was only then in its 
infancy, or tremendous havoc might have 
been wrought among the Pindarees. It 
was exasperating to see these robbers 
quietly feeding their horses not more than 
a quarter of a mile from the pickets, the 
very evening after they had cruelly sent 
into camp about twenty grass-cutters of 
the Eighth Dragoons with their noses and 
right arms cut off. 

Our shot made but little impression on 
the mud bastions and curtains. The Pin- 








darees, at first terrified at the balls, soon 
learned to dig holes in the ramparts, and 
so escape. A shell every five minutes was 
at this time thought good firing, and the 
fire made but small impression, though 
now and then houses blazed up, and small 
magazines exploded. One day the rajah, 
being seen on the Rabrooge or royal bastion 
with his suite, reconnoitring, the officer 
commanding our howitzer battery laid a 
shell which struck the wall of the Ra- 
brooge, and soon scattered his highness 
and suite. In this bastion the rajah had 
planted an enormous gun (about a seventy- 
two pounder), but they could not depress 
it enough to bear upon our batteries. The 
report was like an earthquake, but the 
balls went a good quarter of a mile over 
Lake’s men. The soldiers gave this use- 
less piece the name of Civil Tom. The 
enemy were at first rather pleased at the 
dust their shots kicked up, but soon finding 
they fell harmless, they turned the huge 
muzzle at the camp, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the artillerymen of those days, 
actually threw a ball close to Lord Lake’s 
flag-staff, more than two miles from the 
fort. Almost the only fatal shot killed a 
poor water-carrier’s bullock, and carried off 
the driver’s right arm, at more than a mile 
distance. 

The breach was at last pronounced 
practicable, but for two small guns the 
enemy had thrown out for the purpose of 
a cross fire, and to rake and annoy the 
breaching battery. Two six ~- pounders, 
however, with a dozen or so shrapnels, 
soon blew up and removed this annoyance. 
Shipp was in the battery when the head 
engineer announced that the storm might 
take place the following evening. 

“* How do you like that news?” said an 
officer to a soldier. 

“T only wish it was to-night,” was the 
answer. 

Shipp, who was to lead the first forlorn 
hope, says that a man just before such an 
event does not feel that “indescribable 
elation” that he does in action. He 
becomes thoughtful, sombre, restless, and 
begins to prepare himself for death by 
religious reflection. The two chosen com- 
panies were relieved for the night in order 
to rest for the attack. Shipp slept soundly, 
and rose early to clean and new flint his 
musket, and to grind his bayonet, as the 
thick winter coats of the Mussulman soldiers 
were of quilted cotton, two inches thick, 
and almost ball-proof, and only a bayonet 
or spear could be depended upon to pene- 
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trate them. In the course of the day 
Shipp took care to walk down to the 
batteries, and to study the path to the 
breach. He longed for night to come. 
The gun fired as usnal at eight o’clock ; at 
nine the orders, hitherto kept secret, were 
passed quietly round to the officers com- 
manding regiments and companies. Shipp 
kissed and took leave of his favourite 
pony, Apple, and his dog, Wolf, and took 
his post at the head of twelve volunteers 
chosen to lead the storming party. Young, 
and enthusiastic for glory, he thought 
every eye was upon him. All was still 
as the grave, when in the darkness he 
suddenly heard some one call, “‘ Sergeant 
Shipp!” It was the adjutant-general, 
with a Hindoo deserter, who had offered to 
betray his countrymen. Shipp tied a rope 
round this man’s waist, and prepared to 
shoot him the moment he proved treacher- 
ous or threatened to run away. In solemn 
silence the party marched down to the 
trenches, remained there half an hour, 
then marched to the attack in open columns 
by sections, the two flank companies of the 
Twenty-seventh leading, supported by the 
Seventy-fifth and Seventy-sixth European 
regiments, and some native infantry. Colo- 
nel Maitland, of the Seventh, commanded 
the storming party, and brave little Major 
Archibald Campbell his own corps. The 
guide was dismissed in spite of Shipp’s 
remonstrances. Behind Shipp came the 
pioneers, carrying gabions and fascines to 
throw into gaps. ‘The enemy did not see 
the party till it was within fifty paces of 
the ditch, but then they awoke with a ven- 
geance. In a moment the forts turned 
into volcanoes of fire and thunder, the 
solid earth shook with the roar of the guns, 
rockets darted in all directions, blue lights 
were hoisted, the reports of the small arms 
rolled like ten thousand drums, while 
through this storm of sound rang the 
angry blare of trumpets. The assailants 
pushed on at speed, but were soon obliged 
to halt. They had come to a ditch twenty 
feet wide and four or five feet deep, which 
branched off from the main trench. Here 
were two guns and a strong post of the 
enemy, who poured a well-directed fire 
upon the front of the assailing column. 
The fascines and gabions proved utterly 
insufficient, and the fire grew every mo- 
ment hotter as the little band of heroes 
plunged into the water, followed by the two 
companies and part of the Seventy-fifth 
Regiment. They soon cleared the ditch 





soldiers’ consternation they found, however, 
a perpendicular curtain going down straight 
to the moat, and no footing except on pieces 
of trees and stones that had fallen from 
above. These would only bear three men 
abreast. All who slipped (and they were 
many) perished. Close on the right was a 
large bastion which the enemy had craftily 
hung with dead underwood. This they 
now set in a blaze, and it threw a light on 
the breach, so that every figure and every 
bayonet of ours stood out clear as at noon- 
day. The enemy’s guns were soon brought 
to bear, and the first sweep of grape struck 
Colonel Maitland dead, wounded Major 
Campbell in the leg, and Shipp in the right 
shoulder. The twelve heroes had nearly all 
fallen. Still the survivors pushed steadily 
three abreast for the breach; but that 
breach was but the gate of death. The 
damage done by our cannon had been 
repaired by large beams of wood, stakes, 
stones, thorny bushes, and pointed bamboos, 
and through the crevices of these obstacles 
a broad mass of spears was jobbing dia- 
gonally, with a fierce, regular motion as if 
of some new and terrible species of ma- 
chinery. Against this mass of Indian 
spearmen the assailants soon found they 
could make no head. Our poor fellows 
were mowed down like corn, without 
being able to get at their enemies. The 
rear of our column was broken up _ by 
the Pindarees’ shot. In rage and despair, 
a retreat was at last sounded, and many a 
wounded man perished in the wet ditches. 
Not one officer escaped without a wound, 
and Lieutenant Creswell was almost cut to 
pieces. The fact was there was no real 
breach, and the forlorn hope was hurled at a 
forest of spears and a ceaseless avalanche 
of bullets and fire. Our soldiers retired 
almost broken-hearted from the attack, 
mourning for the wounded, who would be 
butchered, as they well knew, the moment 
they turned their backs. Again and again 
they implored to be led back to the 
assault, but the rash request was sternly 
denied. It was all the non-commissioned 
officers could do to restrain our men when 
the Pindarees began to shout triumph as they 
turned back. Pieces of copper ‘coin, iron, 
stone, and glass were extracted from many 
of the wounded. When Shipp returned 
with his comrades to the lines to brood 
over the discomfiture, he found that the 
wound on his head had opened again, 
that the wound on his shoulder had injured 
the bone, and that a spear had struck his 


and made straight for the breach. ‘To the | hand. 
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The engineers, finding the spot they 
had chosen impracticable, now moved to 
the eastward, and, preparatory to a second 
attack, the breaching guns needed to be 
repaired. Lord Lake now determining 
to chase Holkah, captured vast numbers of 
his elephants, cavalry, and matchlock-men. 
A convoy with provisions was also cut off, 
and forty stands of colours, some treasure, 
and several guns taken. As one-eyed 
Holkah had commanded in person, a re- 
ward was offered for his head. Many heads 
were brought in with only one eye, but 
Chigram, our head spy, knew the chief 
too well to claim any of them as that of 
Holkah, 

Shipp’s wounds being now nearly well, 
the intrepid fellow again volunteered to 
lead the forlorn hope. A night before the 
attack, going into a wood to pray, he tells 
us that, to his surprise, he found one of 
the worst men in the regiment, and who 
was killed the next day, on his knees in a 
retired place. Two o’clock in the after- 
noon of January the 20th, 1805, was ap- 
pointed for the second attack on Bhurt- 
pore. To neutralise the obstruction of the 
trench, a bamboo bridge, to be managed by 
one hundred men, was provided, floated 
with oil-skins. Elephants and camels were 
also laden with tents, and bullock carts, 
full of cotton bales, were taken to fill up 
the ditch. Once more Shipp and twelve 
volunteers moved on, supported by two 
companies. A shell from a howitzer was 
the signal to move. The shell bursting, 
however, in the muzzle of the mortar, 
killed two grenadiers —a discouraging 
omen. The bridge, carried on men’s 
shoulders, followed the forlorn hope. In 
less than half-way to the fort six of Shipp’s 
men were either killed or wounded, but 
the assailants pressed on only the faster. 
The enemy, encouraged by their late suc- 
cess, redoubled their fire, and on the right 
side of the breach had thrown out an 
underwork, in which were several guns 
and a crowd of matchlock-men. Shipp’s 
comrades kept falling one by one; and just 
as he was assisting his men at the edge of 
the ditch, which was wide and deep, Shipp 
received a matchlock-ball, which, entering 
over the right eye, passed out over the left. 
The skin of his forehead falling down over 
his eyes, he dropped, bleeding profusely. 
Just then Captain Lindsay was struck on 
the right knee by a two-pound ball from 
a gingall. Looking up, half stunned, 
Shipp, with the only sound eye left, saw 
the bamboo bridge, which kad proved, un- 
fortunately, too short, floating down the 





stream. The ground was strewn with 
killed and wounded, and all hopes of cross- 
ing the ditch were already abandoned. Two 
small guns were playing on the ditch, the 
water in which was over the men’s heads, 
and our poor fellows, standing like sheep to 
be shot at, were refusing to retreat. At 
Jast aretreat was ordered, but not till seven 
hundred men had been killed and wounded. 
The camels and elephants, alarmed by the 
tremendous firing and shouting, now threw 
off their loads, and either ran back to 
camp or escaped into the woods. Captain 
Lindsay’s leg was amputated in the battery, 
and Shipp was sent home to the camp, 
where he,lay blind in a fever for several 
days, but eventually, by the aid of a 
strong constitution, recovered. 

The engineers, finding the second side of 
the fort they had attacked impregnable, now 
resolved to breach a prominent bastion to 
the east, althoughevery part of the place was 
protected by a cross fire. Our soldiers had 
become disheartened, and their constant talk 
was of the comrades they had left behind in 
the breach. The Pindarees enraged our men 
by dressing in the clothes of the dead*sol- 
diers, and holding up bundles of English 
muskets ; they also picked out the English 
cannon-shot from the two old breaches, and 
fired them back at our camp. In our tents 
now there was no laughing and shouting ; 
all faces were gloomy, for some had lost 
brothers, others comrades, and there had 
been no success to cheer them. In two 
companies alone nearly one half of the 
whole number had been either killed or 
wounded. 

On the 18th of February the bastion 
again began to yield to the guns. Defeat 
was forgotten, and the one desire now was 
for revenge. On the 20th, the morning 
fixed for the third storming, about four 
hundred desperate Pindarees, mad with 
drink, rushed on our batteries just as the 
men were relieving trenches, carried them 
at a dash, and, for a short time, held pos- 
session of them. They were soon, how- 
ever, driven out, and the guns turned upon 
the mob caused a dreadful carnage among 
them. The fort fired indiscriminately upon 
the English.and their own fugitives, and 
few escaped. In spite of the Pindarees’ 
cruelty, their wounded were sent to the 
native hospitals, were treated with kind- 
ness, and soon grew good friends with the 
English wounded, and shared the same 
wards. 

The third storming party was ordered for 
twelve o’clock. To Shipp’s disgust, the 
doctor, however, forbade him to join in the 
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attack, as the wound on his forehead threat- 
ened to turn to inflammation of the brain. 
The forlorn hope was therefore led by Lieu- 
tenant Templar, of the Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment. Shipp watched the whole scene, 
longing to be in the van of the attack. It 
was a cruel and hopeless struggle, for no 
sooner did the brave men reach the top of 
the breach than the enemy’s fire swept them 
away. The English seemed to Shipp lite- 
rally hanging on the surface of the bastion, 
but soon they fell, and scrambled back, 
leaving upwards of five hundred dead or 
wounded. The enemy again thronged the 
breach in swarms, shouting victory. During 
the whole of this fight, Shipp says he stood 
among the spectators, striking with imagi- 
nary swords, driving in imaginary bayonets, 
shouting, screaming, and shrieking in pas- 
sionate sympathy with the struggling men. 

For the fourth storming party the follow- 
ing day Shipp, undeterred by the defeat, 
again volunteered, though his wound pre- 
sented a frightful appearance, and ached and 
burned cruelly. Assuring the doctors that 
he felt quite able to fight, and entreating 
them not to stand between him and glory, 
they at last yielded, and Shipp then, feel- 
ing sure he could not escape a fourth time, 
devoted the rest of his time to prayer and 
to writing his will. Two o'clock in the 
afternoon was fixed for the assault. Lieu- 
tenant Temple, of the Seventy-sixth, a 
little man, but with a lion’s heart, accom- 
panied Shipp, carrying a small union-jack 
to plant on the enemy’s bastion. 

“Shipp,” he said, offering his hand, 
“you're a monopolist of glory, and I’m 
come to rob you of a bit of it, for I mean to 
fix this flag on the bastion, or die in the 
attempt.” 

On the way from the camp the forlorn 
hope met Lord Lake and his suite. 

“ Sergeant,” said his lordship, addressing 
the leader, “it is with sincere regret | 
again see you wounded, and again at the 
head of your little band of heroes. I'll not 
check your praiseworthy spirit; go into 
glory, my lads, and may Heaven prosper 
your zeal, and crown you with triumph.” 

Lord Lake addressed each corps as it 
passed, but when he saw the mere remnant 
of the two companies of the Twenty-second 
Regiment pass, he turned away his eyes, and 
a tear trickled down his cheek, for he was 
a soldier’s friend. Then, fearing his emotion 
might be observed, he took off his cocked 
hat and cheered the brave fellows. 

The storming party marched in the usual 
steady order, but Shipp soon found that 
there was no heart or spirit in the sol- 





diers. They had been three times driven 
back, and they seemed now to fully expect 
a fresh repulse. The sight of the breach 
was indeed discouraging enough. The 
dead bodies of the last stormers were lying 
stripped, some without head and arms, 
others literally cut to pieces. A few still 
breathed, raised their wounded heads, 
or faintly stirred their legs and arms, and 
faintly cried for help. Our men grew 
frenzied for revenge, and rushed on, but it 
was only to certain death. Every Hindoo in 
the bastion was wrapped in chain-mail, and 
wore breastplates, armlets, and helmets, with 
chain tippets. Many of these fellows were 
struck six or seven times by bullets at six 
or seven yards’ distance, and were not hurt. 
Shipp had not been in the breach many 
minutes before a large shot was rolled 
down upon him from the bastion, and he 
slipped back till a bayonet of a grenadier 
stopped him by passing through his shoe 
and the fleshy part of his foot. A man of 
the Twenty-second light company, who 
helped him up, was at the same moment 
shot dead. Shipp regained his place just 
in time to see poor Lieutenant Temple, who 
had planted his flag in the breach, cut 
down, and split almost in two, by a Mus- 
sulman soldier. The villain was immedi- 
ately shot dead. Just then a fire-pot fell 
on Shipp’s pouch, exploding his fifty 
rounds of ball-cartridge. The explosion 
precipitated him to the bottom of the breach, 
and he only awoke to find himself with 
his face scorched, his clothes burnt, and all 
the hair on the back of his head frizzled off. 
Crawling to the other side of the breach, he 
seated himself there, unable to move fur- 
ther, till a cannon-ball struck the bank and 
covered him with mud. Just as he crawled 
out of the ditch the retreat sounded, and 
the hopeless contest was abandoned, after 
the loss of several hundred men. Of 
Shipp’s twelve gallant comrades not one 
returned for his reward. Of the two com- 
panies scarcely a soul escaped uninjured ; 
and but for the capture of an eleven-gun 
battery of the enemy, few, ifany, would have 
escaped the dreadful carnage. 

After some days the fort, however, con- 
sented to pay all the expenses of the 
siege, the Pindarees having lost some 
five thousand men, women, and children. 
The real fact was, that it was absurd to 
attack a fortress like Bhurtpore with 
only four breaching guns; and when 
Lord Combermere, in 1625, marched upon 
the place, he took with him a huge train of 
artillery. For his conduct at this siege 
Shipp was appointed ensign of the Sixty- 
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fifth Regiment; Lord Lake sent him a 
tent, two cameis, and a horse, and another 
friend’s generosity gave him the rest of his 
outfit. 

The defeats we have recorded ended in 
the loss of three thousand of Lord Lake's 
men, and were concluded by the expulsion 
of the Pindarees from under the walls of 
Bhurtpore, and their flight across the river 
Chumlah. 

The Nepaulese war, in 1815, brought 
our Indian soldiers fresh adventures. The 
enemy, astonished at our penetrating their 
vast forests, and ascending their precipitous 
mountains, declared that we descended from 
the skies in cars drawn by flying elephants. 
On a hill near the fort of Muckewanpore, 
Shipp, now an ensign, had a characteristic 
single combat with a chieftain, who was 
trying to rally his men. The light com- 
pany were advancing, and the Nepaulese 
were trying to make a stand. The chief- 
tain, a strong, powerful, black fellow, was 


protected, like Sancho, by two ball-proof |: 


shields, one of which, tied round his 
waist, hung over his thighs, as low as his 
knees, and the other was buckled on his 
left arm. Cut and slash—cut and point— 
at it he went with Shipp, who luckily had 
what he called his “twenty-fourther,” a good 
old sword newly ground to good shaving 
order. At first, Shipp stood on the defen- 
sive, unable to catch his formidable oppo- 
nent off his guard. He cut, Shipp guarded 
—he thrust, Shipp quietly parried; till the 
Nepaulese, enraged at the delay, and thirst- 
ing for blood, set to work like a blacksmith, 
and nearly cut the poor twenty-fourther to 
pieces. At last, Shipp feeling his enemy 
was tiring out, though he could see nothing 
of him but the black face above one shield, 
and the black feet below the other, gave 
him cut five across his legs, but he still 
kept dancing round. A cut at his toes, 
however, brought his shield down for a 
moment, upon which up went the edge 
of Shipp’s sword under his chin, and in 
trying to throw his head back the chief 
fell dead. This swordsman turned out to 
be one Khishna-Rhannah Bahader, the very 
man who had planned the treacherous am- 
buscades at Summanapore and Pershah, 
in which nearly eight hundred English 
soldiers had perished. Some time after, 
during a truce, a young Nepaulese officer 
asked Shipp if he had been at the action 
on the hill of Muckewanpore. Shipp re- 
plied “ Yes.” 

“So was I,” said the Nepaulese, “and I 
fired three shots at you when you were 
fighting with my colonel, Sobah-Khishna- 








Rhannah. I never missed before in my 
life.” 

“You were not far from your man,” said 
Shipp, “for one of your shots struck the 
peak of my cap.” 

The young soldier shook Shipp by the 
hand heartily. “I love a brave soldier,” 
he said, “and the white men are all 
brave.” 

The Nepaulese stockades were formed of 
interwoven green bamboos, which were 
ball-proof. They surrounded these stock- 
ades with concealed holes, larger than a 
man’s foot, in each of which was driven a 
small sharp bamboo. In some streams 
poisonous grasses were placed, till Sir 
David Ochterlony called upon the Nepaul 
government for satisfaction, and they had 
to stop all such base practices. The native 
wounded, Shipp says, mistook the English 
for cannibals, and when their limbs were 
amputated, believed they were removed to 
be eaten by the surgeons. 

Discipline was severe in India in those 
days, and on one occasion, when the often 
repeated order of ‘ Cease firing” was dis- 
obeyed, a soldier firing and killing a man 
who had been shooting from a thicket, the 
colonel instantly ran at the offender with 
his walking-stick, and struck him across 
the nose. Our soldiers, seeing the Nepau- 
lese ferreted out of the underwood by the 
shells, would still fire an occasional shot. 


Upon this, the enraged colonel at once | 


selected a man of the light company of the 
Twenty-fifth, and ordered him to be in- 
stantly shot, and so he would have been, 
had not some one just then come up with 
orders. The man seeing the colonel turn 
his back for a moment, ran off and escaped. 

Our last Indian war was carried on in 
other ways, and against other enemies, but 
our soldiers fought as well as their prede- 
cessors, and, like them, were ultimately 
victorious. 





UNDER THE BLACK BEAM. 





Ever a wanderer at heart, I am as fond 
to this day, at the age of sixty-three, of 


tramping about from place to place as when | 
I first began to feel my legs, and when a | 


certain independence gave me the freedom 
to use them as I pleased. 


(though I have done my thirty-five miles 
in a day when necessary), but because | 
have been of an inquiring turn of mind, 
liking to see for myself as much as possible, 


at home and abroad, the ways of men and | 





Not as a mere || 
pedestrian do I take my walks abroad | 
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cities. Not as a mere superficial observer 
either (if I may say it of myself) have I 
tramped these many years up and down the 
world. I have always watched with as 
much interest the workings of social, com- 
mercial, and political institutions as I have 
the outer aspect of people, things, and 
places ; making thorough acquaintance with 
the varied conditions of my kind, as cir- 
cumstances or the country’s laws beget 
them. 

Thus, churches, museums, picture-gal- 
leries, and the rest of the hackneyed sights 
of a capital or district, never quite satisfied 
my inquisitive disposition. I, forsooth, must 
push my personal experiences into courts of 
justice, national assemblies, parliaments, 
and so forth; the interior of dockyards, 
manufactories, prisons, lunatic asylums, 
hospitals, workhouses, institutions for the 
blind, deaf, and dumb: in a word, like the 
oft-quoted French sapeur, nothing to me 
was sacred. 

Equally attractive, too, have ever been 
the beauties of nature. These, under every 
phase and aspect, have employed as fair a 
share of my attention and enthusiasm as 
have the abodes of men. The solitudes of 
mountains, forests, or the sea-shore have 
had equal charms, in their turn, with the 
hum and bustle of commercial centres; 
and I believe I have appreciated, with the 
enthusiasm of a painter, all the glories of 
form and colour which nature displays, with 
such prodigal hands, to those who have the 
eye to appreciate and the heart to feel them. 

But I must‘stay my pen; it is not, for- 
tunately for the reader, to give an account 
of my personal predilections that I have 
taken it up; only thus much about myself 
it has been necessary to say, for the under- 
standing of what is to follow. Naturally, 
some amount of adventure must have re- 
sulted from such a life; some episodes, 
serious and comic, that may be more or 
less worth the telling. To tell of the most 
serious, however, of all that ever befel me, 
is the purpose of this present writing—so 
serious, indeed, that there was well-nigh 
a chance of its having brought my nomadic 
existence to a premature and ignoble close. 
Very horrible was that time, and I shall 
never cease to look back at it with a shud- 
der, though nearly thirty years have passed 
since then. 

Well, it was the merry month of July, 
and upon a gorse and bramble-covered emi- 
nence overhanging a certain retired little 
fishing-town on our south-western coast, 
sat an artist hard at work at his easel. 
Sheltered by his white umbrella from the 








rays of the fierce but declining sun, ab- 
sorbed in the portrayal of the lovely land- 
scape before him, he failed to observe the 
noiseless approach of a strolling pedestrian. 
This latter, however, did not (as he at first 
felt inclined) go up and boldly examine the 
sketch, but flung himself down at a little 
distance, and thence contemplated, as his 
strong eyesi@it enabled him to-do, the 
aspect of the painter himself; for there was 
something peculiar about him, at once fas- 
cinating and disagreeable. Fascinating, 
because he was young, good-looking, wild, 
and enthusiastic; disagreeable, because his 
appearance conjured up some unpleasant 
and at the same time untraceable reminis- 
cence. Where had I seen him before ? 
This was the question that interested me, 
so soon as I came close enough to see his 
face, and to its solution I devoted myself 
unsuccessfully for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, as I lay there watching him. He 
did not notice me all that while, but at last, 
rising from his camp-stool, and stepping 
back to take a more distant view of his 
work, he glanced in my direction, and, 
apparently annoyed at the unexpected 
presence of a stranger, scowled forbid- 
dingly, and in resettling to his work so re- 
adjusted his umbrella as to shield himself 
from further observation. Taking the hint, 
I immediately rose, and departed towards 
the town, where 1 was staying. He, too, 
was evidently staying at the same place, 
for, after this first evening’s meeting, I con- 
stantly came across him in the neighbour- 
hood. I was there, as I am anywhere during 
my wanderings, for my own behoof and 
pleasure; sketching, boating, botanising, 
what not; but whenever I met this young 
fellow, I somehow seemed to wish I were 
somewhere else, for associated with him 
was always the same vague, unpleasant re- 
miniscence, which I could not account for. 
One day, reluctantly on his part, but 
determinately on mine, we got into con- 
versation. I had been sketching down on 
the shore; he arrived there, apparatus in 
hand, and seemed casting about in doubt 
as to where he should settle himself for a 
sketch. Very civilly I ventured a sug- 
gestion as to position. He thanked me 
curtly in a grating voice, and with a strong 
north-country accent. I took advantage 
of this introduction, to see if I could, by a 
little talk with him, discover the cause of 
the curious effect his presence always had 
upon me, and find an answer to the for- 
ever unduly recurring question, Where 
have I seen him before ? 
“T am a mere amateur you know,” I 
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went on to say, “ but Iam very fond of art ; 
I have seen a good deal of it, and I know 
very many artists. I can’t help thinking 
I must have met you at some time or other, 
but for the life of me I cannot remember 
where.” 

“ It may be,” he replied, abstractedly, as 
he gazed round at sea and sky, cliff and 
rock. “I don’t remember you; on that 
ledge, there, do you say there isa good sub- 
ject?” he added, pointing to a spot I had 
indicated. 

“Yes. I will show you exactly where I 
think it comes best ; I have been trying to 
do a little daub of it; it may give you an 
idea of the lines as they arrange them- 
selves.” And [ took the sketch from my 
folio whilst speaking. 

He gave but the merest glance at it, look- 
ing with his fierce piercing eyes in another 
direction the next instant, reminding me 
of the ever-shifting, ever far-off gaze ob- 
servable in some birds or beasts of prey. 
We moved towards the ledge of rock. I 
continued, “ You have been doing a good 
deal of work here, I imagine P”’ 

No answer. I repeated my inquiry. 


“T beg your pardon; what did you say ? 
Oh! yes, yes,” he quickly added, “a great 


deal, a great deal; there's fine stuff about 
here ; just what I like ;” but as soon as we 
began to walk he bent his gaze upon the 
ground, and became very absent. 

I was garrulous, however, as is my wont; 
for having thoroughly got over, from long 
experience, the exclusiveness of the Briton 
with regard to strangers, 1 am not to be 
put down by a display of that quality in 
my countrymen, and in my time I have 
drawn out and developed the most un- 
promising, hermit-like people into really 
conversational, pleasant beings. So I went 


on chatting, and as we reached the ledge of 


rock began to point out the subject; but 
he soon cut me short, and in an awkward, 
absent manner, and with a strange for- 
bidding look, declared that he had done 
with sketching for the day, and abruptly 
turned away by a path up the face of the 
cliff. Not prepossessed by this little inter- 
view, I endeavoured to dismiss him from 
my thoughts, and in this I fairly well suc- 
ceeded, for more than a week elapsed ere I 
saw him again. Then we met accidentally 
in the street of the little town, and appa- 
rently determined that I should not forget 
him, he made as if he were going to stop 
and speak ; then, seeming to alter his mind, 
he gave me a sullen scowl and passed on, 
“ Confound the fellow,” I thought, “ what 





does he mean by frowning at me? I wish 
I could remember where I have seen him 
before.” After this I saw him but once 
again, but that once was sufficient for a 
lifetime. 


Far away upon the lonely desolate shore 
which stretches for miles to the west of the 
little fishing-town, I find myself late one 
evening at the end of that same July, appa- 
rently the only living creature to be seen. 
A canopy of heayy storm-clouds, which 
have been welling slowly up from the 
south for several hours, has now obscured 
the summer sky as with a pall, bringing 
into ghostly relief the chalk cliffs abounding 
on the coast, and the solitary whitewashed 
coast-guard station standing upon the highest 
promontory. I have strolled thither after 
my usual habit in such neighbourhoods, 
watching the effects of wind and weather, 
and making notes of the beauties that 
strike me. The natural approach of twi- 
light is hastened by the ever-deepening 
gloom of the clouds; I shall barely save 
the daylight as it is, and knowing there is a 
short cut across the downs, I ascend a cliff 
path which passes close by the coast-guard 
station. Exchanging a word or two with 
the man on duty at the look-out about the 
coming storm, I make straight off for a copse 
or fir plantation through which the way 
lies. This is scarcely three hundred yards 
distant, but to reach it I have to descend 
into a little cup-like hollow of the hill, the 
bottom of which is not in view until I am 
close upon it. As I reach it, the first 
thing I see is my artist friend packing up 
his traps, and evidently on the point of 
starting homewards. He has been sketch- 
ing, and I come up with him unavoidably, 
as he is just slinging his haversack on to 
his shoulder, and after an awkward sort 
of recognition, we ascend the further side 
of the little valley, and enter the wood 
together. The path almost immediately 
becomes so narrow that there is no room 
for us to walk side by side, so we go on in 
Indian file, he taking the lead, which I have 
willingly accorded him. As I do not 
greatly care for his company, it is my in- 
tention to drop well behind, but he proceeds 
so slowly that I cannot keep much distance 
between us. I endeavour to stimulate his 
pace by suggesting that we shall get a 
wetting if we don’t push ahead, for large 
rain-drops are beginning to patter solemnly 
among the trees, which now growing 
thicker and thicker, lend additional gloom 
to the place. 
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He takes no notice of what I say, and, as 
now I cannot pass him, we jog on as we 
are for a few paces. I know that presently 
the wood will open a little at a clearing; 
“then,” I say to myself, “I will go on 
independently,” Just before we reach this 
spot his haversack slips, and appears to in- 
convenience him, laden as he is with easel, 
camp-stool, &c. As he endeavours to re- 
strap it, two or three small articles fall out, 
—a colour-box, a brush-case, a small pocket 
sketch-book, a sponge, a water-bottle. 
Hastily picking up the two former, and 
cramming them back into the sack, he goes 
on without apparently noticing the book 
and the other things. I come upon them, 
and pick them up. I call to him. 

“ Brit g them along,” he replies,”’ without 
stopping or looking back; “ put them in 
your pocket ; I don’t want them.” 

“Nonsense, my dear sir,” I say, hurrying 
up behind him, “ here’s your book and i 

“Keep it, keep it,” he hastily interrupts; 
“it will be of use to you, it’s of none to me. 
There are some useful figures in it. You 
are a dabbling amateur, and amateurs are 
seldom good at figures.” 

Again I remonstrate; again he repeats 
something to the same effect as before; and 
as I cannot get him to stop or turn round, 
I carry the articles for a little way, irre- 
solute, and then, as some overhanging 
branches oblige me to push them aside, I 
drop the sketch-book, &c., mechanically 
into my shooting-coat pocket, in order to 
get the free use of my hand. In another 
minute we are emerging into the clearing, 
where there is more light, and I am about 
to renew my protestations concerning the 
book, thinking all the while how odd his 
manner is, when he, on a sudden, turns 
round, faces me, and with a jerk and clatter 
flings down his sketching apparatus. 

1 am not less startled by the abruptness 
of this proceeding than by his strange and 
wild expression. His face, always long 
and thin, now looks horribly so, and 
ghastly pale, whilst his eyes, usually bright 
and piercing, have a cat-like glaze over 
them, and glitter rather than shine. The 
nasal and cheek-bones stand out with 
undue prominence; one of his thin bony 
hands runs quickly through his wavy brown 
hair, pushing off his wideawake; his 
other, raised to his inner breast- pocket, 
nervously clutches what, to my horror, I see 
is the butt-end of a pistol. There is a 
clammy crust of foam round his thin 
beardless lips, as he gasps out in his hollow 
grating voice, “You are right; we have 





met before ; but we shall never meet there 
again! Villain, blasphemer, perjurer 
though I am, I will not have my steps 
dogged by you, or any one. Never again 
within those walls shall 

He is drawing his pistol out now, and I 
am on the point of rushing at him, when he 
steps briskly back a pace or two, turns the 
muzzle straight against his heart, and with 
the loud ringing report that follows springs 
high into the air, and falls face downwards 
at my feet, dead ! 

With a frantic impulse I turn the body 
over, and then for the first time, as I gaze 
upon his agonised and distorted features, 
I remember with the suddenness of a light- 
ning flash where I have seen him before. 

It was in the padded room at the Homes- 
kirk lunatic asylum. 


Aghast, bewildered, unconscious of what 
next happens, I only know that some little 
while later I am surrounded by a small 
group of people, two or three coast-guards- 
men, and a farm-labourer. One of the 
former, a petty officer by his uniform, 
addresses me civilly but firmly. 

“This is a bad business, sir! I don’t 
know what you may wish to say about it, 
but, if I may make so bold, I’d recommend 
you to say nothing now.” 

“Say nothing now? Why? What do 

ou mean ?” 

“Well, you see, sir, it might complicate 
matters. We should have to repeat what 
you say, and it might be used against you.” 

“Used against me?” say I, the truth 
not yet dawning on me; “ explain your- 
self.” 

“Well, my man here, who was on duty 
at the look-out, saw you and” (here the 
coast-guardsman gives a jerk with his thumb 
over his shoulder) “and the young gentle- 
man that was making the draft come into 
the wood together, and a few minutes after- 
wards he hears the report of fire-arms, and 
as it is his duty to inquire into such things, 
and to prevent ’em, lest they be mistook 
for signals, why, you see, he runs quickly 
down the hill, and up here into this bit of 
clearing, and what does he find? Why 
you, kneeling over the unfortunate young 
gentleman, with the pistol in one hand and 
the other a-feeling inside the breast of his 
coat, and then, when my man fetches us, 
he says, ‘ That young fellow, when he was 
making his draft this afternoon began talk- 
ing to me, and when I asked him about his 
draftings, and supposed they was worth a 
good deal of money, he replies, “‘ Money! I 
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should think they were too! see here!” and 
he pulls out ofa little book a whole bundle of 
bank-notes, and flourishes ’em in my face, 
saying, “I’ve got all these for some draw- 
ings I have made lately hereabouts.” ’ Well, 
you see, sir, when my man tells me this, the 
first thing we do when we come here is to 
overhaul the young gentleman’s pockets, 
and then the notes and the little drafting 
book where he had ’em are nowhere to be 
seen, and this being the case I’m afraid I 
must keep my eye upon you till I have 
reported the matter to the police.” 

As the coast-guardsman proceeds with 
this statement I gradually become aware 
of the serious position I am in; and just 
as he finishes, I recollect that probably the 
sketch-book in question is the one at this 
moment in my pocket. The long-impend- 
ing storm now bursts overhead in a de- 
luge of rain; the wind rages; and amidst 
thunder and lightning and a pitchy dark- 
ness, I am taken back virtually in custody 
to the lonely coast-guard station. 


Committed for trial on the charge of 
wilful murder! Thus stood I, “ under the 
black beam,” the shadow of the gallows, 
for the verdict of the coroner’s jury and 
the decision of the local magistrates went 
dead against me. 

That I have long since emerged from it 
is of course pretty evident, but men have 
been hanged upon less circumstantial evi- 
dence than was brought against me. Forty- 
five pounds in notes were stuffed into the 
pocket of that fatal sketch-book which was 
found in my possession. It was impossible 
for me to prove that I had not stolen it, or 
that the pistol did not belong tome. ‘True 
no one had ever seen me with it until the 
coast-guardsman came up, but equally true 
was it that no one had ever seen the un- 
happy man with such a weapon. We 
could never find out how he came by it, or 
how he had managed so carefully to con- 
ceal it. These were awkward facts which 
told heavily against me, setting aside minor 
details. No, there was only one line of 
defence, and this, in the end, was adopted 
successfully. 

I had to prove that the young artist was 
a suicidal maniac, who had been in con- 
finement in the Homeskirk asylum at the 
time I had visited it some few years pre- 
viously ; that he had been released under 








the impression that he was cured; and 
that it was quite gos for the malady to 
have returned. could but rely on my 
position in life, and my hitherto untarnished 
character for having my account of the 
tragedy believed. 

But, ah me! the anxiety whilst these 
things were pending and the evidence got 
together. The director of the asylum who 
had shown me over it was dead; the 
keepers or attendants changed or dis- 
charged; the medical men and other 
authorities connected with the case were 
all in the far North, and were subpoenaed 
with considerable difficulty. The friends of 
the unfortunate lunatic had been greatly to 
blame in allowing him such unwatched free- 
dom, but it was thought that, in permitting 
him to travel in pursuit of his much-loved 
art, they were adopting the surest means of 
restoring him to health. I recollected after- 
wards that he had been pointed out to me, 
during my inquisitorial visit to the asylum, 
as a peculiar case of monomania. He 
believed that he had committed some dread- 
ful crime, which he could only expiate with 
his life. I recollect that he eyed me dis- 
trustfully, appearing to overhear and 
resent the muttered remarks the doctor 
made about him. He recognised me pro- 
bably from the first, when we again met on 
the height above that little seaside town, 
and my face may have revived in his poor 
demented brain some horrible and myste- 
rious association, and thus became the 
exciting cause of that access of his madness 
which ended in self-destruction. However 
this may have been, it was not difficult to 
account for the strange and disagrecable 
effect his presence always had upon me. 
Could I but have remembered earlier where 
I had seen him before, I should have been, 
of course, on my guard. His life, poor 
fellow, might have been spared, and [ 
should have escaped the fearful suffering I 
endured whilst standing under the shadow 
of the Black Beam. 








NOTICE. 
Next week will be commenced 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
ENTITLED 


WILLING TO DIE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 
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